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PREFACE 


The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  up  to  the  month  of  May, 
1845,  has  been  somewhat  hastily  put  together  to  answer 
an  emergency — the  opening  of  the  "Great  Covent-Garden 
Bazaar."  A  List  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  is  here 
published  for  the  first  time.  Other  matter,  illustrative 
of  the  League,  is  added,  which  will  be  found,  it  is  hoped, 
both  interesting  and  useful ;  more  particularly  to  those 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manufactures 
of  England  in  the  practice  of  their  details  ;  also  to  those 
who  are  not  too  well  acquainted  with  life  in  the  farm- 
fields. 

REUBEN. 


15 in  Ml"  iiis'i'om 

OK 

THE       RISE      AND       PROGRESS 

OP   THE 

ANTI-CORN-LAW   LEAGUE. 


CHAPTER  I. — The  League^  tthere  ushered  into  the  worlds  and  by 

whom. 

Feudalism  and  monopoly  gave  birtli  to  dear  bread  and  bad  trade. 
Dear  bread  and  bad  trade  gave  birtli  to  The  League.  They  had 
other  ofisj)ring,  several  of  whom  were  born  b'.'tween  the  years  181.5 
and  1838,  bnt  they  were  short-lived.  Either  they  were  deformed  and 
unhealthy  at  their  birth,  or  they  met  wnth  accidents  which  destroyed 
them  ;  or  the  nurses  who  had  charge  of  them  had  their  hands  full  of 
something  else,  and  so  neglected  them.  At  all  events,  they  died 
before  they  acquired  strength  and  action,  and  some  before  they  were 
named.  The  agitation  in  1829  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  from 
1830  to  1832  for  the  Reform  Bill,  and  sribsequently  the  agitations 
about  Municipal  Reforms,  the  Poor-law,  and  the  continuance  or  non- 
continuance  of  a  Whig  Ministry,  and  the  succession  or  non-succession 
of  a  Tory  Ministry,  these  led  to  the  premature  dissolution  of  the 
elder  progeny  of  the  parents  of  the  League. 

Colonel  Thompson  was  the  most  eftective  tutor  which  any  of  them 
had.  What  he  did  for  their  training  and  instruction  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  League.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  or  doubted  that  Joseph 
Hume  was  a  most  untiring  and  zealous  nurse — rather  a  kind  of  yearly 
man-midwife.  Still,  none  of  them  came  to  anything  until  the  League 
was  born  ;  and  it,  as  all  the  w^orld  knows,  has  grown  and  become  a  giant. 

The  League  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August,  1838,  at  Bolton,  in 
Lancashire,  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre  of  that  town.  It  w^as  exhibited 
there  feeble,  and  deformed,  and  hopeless  of  life,  by  a  Dr.  Bimey,  who 
has  never  since  been  heard  of.  He  was  so  ill  received  that  the 
audience  hissed  him  off  the  stage,  and  a  gentleman  named  Paulton, 
who  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  boxes,  rushed  to  the  stage,  in  a  moment 
of  danger,  to  save  the  doctor,  and  the  expiring  effort  to  give  birth  to  a 
lecture.  He  saved  the  latter  by  delivering  it  himself,  and  let  the  doc- 
tor escape.  Next  week,  and  the  next  again,  he  called  the  people  of 
Bolton  together,  in  the  theatre,  free  of  expense,  and  nursed  that  un- 
promising little  thing  which  has  since  become  the  League,  and  which 
received  that  name  from  its  godfather,  Mr.  Cobden,  in  Brown's  Hotel, 
Palace-yard,  London,  in  February,  1839. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1838,  Dr.  Bowring,  of  London,  at  that  time 
representative  for  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  was  in  Manchester  on  his 
way  to  visit  his  constituents ;  and,  spending  the  evening  with  a  few- 
gentlemen  in  that  place,  the  petition  of  20,000  handloom  weavers  (so 
poor  that  they  could  not  buy  the  paper  for  their  petition)  against  the 
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corn-laws,  was  introduced  to  their  notice  by  Mr.  Prentice,  of  the 
Manchester  Times,  a  gentleman  and  a  newspaper,  to  whom  free  trade 
and  monopoly  owe  much — the  one  gratitude,  the  other  grudging. 
Dr.  Bowring  was  known  over  all  the  world  as  tlie  well-informed  and 
eloquent  advocate  of  sound  commercial  principles.  It  was  only  natu- 
ral, therefore,  that  he  should  bo  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  gentlemen 
of  similar  opinions  in  Manchester.  His  conversation  was  listened  to. 
The  new-born  something — the  infant  agitation  at  Bolton,  which  Mr. 
Paulton,  personally  unknown  to  any  of  them,  was  nurturing  in  that 
town,  was  spoken  of.  Next  day  Dr.  Bowring  called  on  him  at  Bolton, 
and  recommended  him  to  go  to  Manchester  and  join  with  the  friends 
of  free  trade  there,  who  had  on  the  previous  evening  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  his  (Dr.  Bowring's)  company. 

Thus  it  so  happens,  that  by  some  historians  it  is  alleged  that  the 
League  came  into  existence  in  a  private  room  in  Manchester,  behind  a 
curtain,  and  that  the  persons  present  at  its  birth  there  agreed  to  invito 
Mr.  Paulton  to  come  from  Bolton  to  take  charge  of  it.  Allowing  tliis 
version  of  the  case,  it  would  follow  that  the  one  at  Bolton  was  left  be- 
hind to  shift  for  itself,  and  perish  in  the  effort  in  that  town.  But  it 
seems  to  me  more  likely  that  Mr.  Paulton  took  the  bantling  to  Man- 
chester w^th  him,  and  that  the  friends  there  cried,  "  Welcome,  little 
stranger,"  to  it.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Prentice  and  Mr.  John  Benjamin 
Smith  went  to  Bolton,  and  obtained  Mr.  Paulton's  attendance  at  Man- 
chester. He  lectured  in  that  town ;  and,  in  being  prominently  put 
forward  to  present  to  public  view  that  agitation  which  began  then, 
and  has  grown  into  magnitude,  and  has  never  ceased  to  grow  one  single 
day  since,  I  incline  to  say  that  the  infant  giant  was  born  on  the 
4th  of  August  at  Bolton,  rather  than  on  the  18th  of  September  at 
Manchester. 

In  the  week  following  the  18th,  several  gentlemen  met  in  the  latter 
town  and  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  subscribed  five 
shillings  each  to  a  fund  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  bills,  advertisements, 
and  the  use  of  a  room.  This  was  the  first  money  contributed  to  issue 
the  young  League  into  the  world.  But  it  soon  outgrew  its  five-shillings 
subscriptions.  It  is  now  handling  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
tlie  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  contributed  to  its  use 
and  adornment,  at  the  present  time  (May,  1845),  in  the  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  an  amount  of  goods  unequalled  hitherto  in  varieties,  extent, 
beauty,  and  richness,  in  any  collection,  even  in  this  great  nation. 

Is  not  this  an  indication  that  the  wrong  which  the  League  is  destined 
to  redress  is  felt  by  the  nation  to  be  the  greatest  of  wrongs  ? 

And  here,  in  speaking  of  the  League,  I  cease  to  use  metaphors. 


CHAPTER  II. — The  League  before  it  was  named. 

While  My.  Paulton  was  lecturing  in  Manchester,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Joseph  Sturge  to  visit  Birmingham.  Thitiicr  he  went, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  wdiicli  was  attended  by  the  principal  manufacturers  and 
merchants;  arid  both  gentlemen  addressed  it,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
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(«)  iuMi*  tioiii  all  sides  that  they  had  made  a  good  inii)rc'Hsi«»u.  From 
Hirniiii<Tli;un  they  ]>r()eecded  to  Wolverhampton,  Coventry,  Ijeicestcr, 
iJerhy,  and  Nottinijfliam,  at  all  of  which  larsfc  and  entlniHiawtic  meetings 
were  convened.  The  ])ul)lie  spirit  seemed  now  aroused,  or  ready  to 
rise  ;  and  Mr.  J.  }^.  Smith,  to  take  advantage  of  the  symptoms,  left 
Mr.  Pa\dton  at  Derby,  ]K)sted  back  to  Manchester,  and,  in  his  capacity 
of  a  director  of  the  (chamber  of  Connnercc  of  that  town,  put  a  notice 
of  motion  on  the  books  relative  to  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  total 
repeal  of  the  ct)ni-laws. 

The  Chamber  met  to  discuss  this  motion  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1838,  and  was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  its  members.  There 
were  present  men  of  every  political  party,  comprising  seven  county 
magistrates,  the  mayor,  and  eight  aldermen  of  the  borough  of  Man- 
chester, and  including  in  their  number  the  m'>st  extensive  manufac- 
turers from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  one  individual  present  giving 
em])Ioyment  to  six  thousand  persons,  and  another,  with  his  brothers, 
owning  thirty  steam-engines ;  while  six  of  the  assembled  capitalists 
could  be  enumerated  whose  assessments  to  the  poor-rate  averaged 
i^2,000  each.  These  were  a  body  of  intelligent  and  experienced  men, 
who  declared  to  the  world  that  their  industry  was  deca^nng  beneath 
the  rivalry  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  it  was  their  solemn  con- 
viction that  "this  is  the  commencement  of  a  state  of  things  which,  un- 
less arrested  by  a  timely  repeal  of  all  protective  duties  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  corn  and  other  foreign  articles  of  subsistence,  must  eventually 
transfer  our  manufacturing  industry  to  other  and  rival  countries."  Such 
was  their  declaration ;  such  the  spirit  of  the  petition  adopted  by  them 
for  ])rcsentation  to  Parliament. 

It  w\as  at  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Cobdon  first  took  that  prominent 
]>lace  as  a  decided  advocate  of  corn-law  repeal  which  he  still  maintains 
and  lias  so  much  improved.  He  had  before  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  and  public  speaker  on  commercial  economy,  and  had  so  far 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Manchester  that  he  was  at  tliis 
time  an  alderman  of  the  borough.  But  other  circumstances  than  his 
talents  and  extensive  knowledge  led  to  his  distinction  at  tliis  great 
meeting  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  cliairman  of  the  Chamber, 
(leorge  William  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  a  Whig.  The  directors  were 
Whigs.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  had  long  been  con- 
ilucted  by  a  clique,  who  looked  more  to  the  promotion  of  a  jiolitical 
party  than  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  community  around  them  ; 
or,  if  they  did  not  sacrifice  general  interests  to  party  spirit  from  a  mere 
love  of  the  latter  and  disregard  of  the  former,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  they,  as  conmiercial  men,  would,  still  they  had  been  caught  in 
tlie  meshes  of  a  party,  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  hopeless  bondage,  and 
not  only  content  themselves  so  to  remain,  but,  like  captive  elephants, 
ready  and  willing  to  sefluce  others. 

At  the  meeting,  the  directors,  headed  by  the  chairman,  had  a  ready- 
made  petition  for  the  adoption  of  the  members,  so  framed  that  it  disa- 
greed with  the  corn-law  as  it  then  stood,  but  p!»posed  nothing  definite, 
leanng  all  ])ropositions  for  rehef  to  the  discretion  of  Parliament  and  the 
<TOvernment.  A  most  spirited  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  a 
retirc^d  merchant,  a  county  magistrate,  and  subsi^quently  chairman  of 
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the  Chamber,  made  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches — ^full  of  facts  and 
arguments — ever  delivered  before  that  or  any  other  assembly  on  such  a 
question.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  brought  forward  a 
petition  embodying  arguments  for  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  tlie 
corn-laws  and  all  protective  duties  whatever.  This  was  ably  supported 
by  Mr.  Hyde  Greg,  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  and  several  other  eminent 
manufacturers  ;  and,  as  the  meeting  had  been  adjourned  for  a  week,  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed,  and  many  gentlemen,  merchants,  capi- 
talists, and  others,  who  had  not  been  members  of  the  Chamber  pre- 
viously, hastened  to  become  subscribers,  that  they  might  lend  their 
countenance  to  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom — a  cause  which  had 
now,  from  the  womb  of  confusion,  assumed  a  definite  form,  and  pro- 
mised an  early  and  a  healthful  growth.  Mr.  Cobden's  petition  was  car- 
ried by  a  great  majority,  and  from  that  day  the  Whig  clique,  as  such, 
was  extinguished ;  and  the  great  cause  of  free  trade,  so  far  as  Man- 
chester was  concerned,  was  redeemed  from  the  crippling  management 
of  a  crippled  party. 

The  petition  adopted  by  the  free  traders  contained,  as  they  said,  the 
expression  of  their  solemn  conviction  "•  chat,  unless  the  corn-laws  be 
immediately  abolished,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  is  inevi- 
table ;"  and  farther,  "  that  the  great  and  powerful  principle  of  free 
trade  on  tlie  broadest  scale  is  the  only  security  for  our  manufacturing 
prosperity  and  the  welfare  of  every  portion  of  the  community." 

Although  our  manufactures  have  revived,  and  are  now,  in  1845, 
enjoying  high  prosperity,  wdiile  the  corn-law  is  still  unrepealed,  it  is 
yet  true  what  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  declared.  It  is 
the  comparative  abundance  of  food  from  the  harvests  of  1843  and 
1844  that  has  resuscitated  trade,  by  enabling  millions  of  our  popula- 
tion to  have  enough  of  food  who  had  not  enough  before,  and  to  pay 
money  for  clothing  and  furniture.  Thus,  after  years  of  extreme 
scarcity,  and  the  bad  trade  which  ever  follows  scarcity,  trade  is  re- 
vived, enterprise  is  quickened  and  extended,  the  credit  of  individuals 
and  of  classes  is  strengthened  and  consolidated.  What  former  panics 
in  bad  years  threw  down  confidence  has  built  up. 

But  as  surely  as  trade  w^as  prostrate  in  the  years  1838,  1839,  1840, 
1841,  and  1842,  so  will  it  be  again  as  soon  as  bad  harvests  come  ;  and 
come  they  will,  for,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  seasons  come 
round  in  cycles  of  fertile  years  and  barren  years.  Bad  trade  will  ensue 
again  as  surely  ,as  we  have  had  bad  trade  before,  if  the  restrictions 
upon  trade  continue,  and  especially  that  most  fatal  of  them  the  corn- 
law  ;  and  we  must  lose  our  foreign  trade  if  we  do  not  advance  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  1830,  several  large  towns  allied  themselves  with 
IManchester  in  agitating  against  the  provision-laws.  Resources  were 
required,  and  on  this  subject  Mr.  Cobden  suggested  that  the  manufac- 
turers, "  by  an  investment  of  part  of  their  property,  might  save  the 
rest;"  meaning  that  they  should  subscribe  money  to  remove  those 
causes  wliich  were  destroying  their  trade.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  York  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  the  10th  of  January,  nearly 
JB2,000  were  subscribed ;  and  in  the  same  month  the  Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool convened  a  public  meeting  to  discuss  the  causes  of  depressed 
trade,  and  petition  against  the  corn-law.     Lecturers  were  engaged  an-l 
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sent  out  Iroiii  Manchester  to  all  parts  of  tho  kingdom.  On  the  22nd  of 
January,  800  jhtsohs  assenihled  at  a  ])ul>lic  diuiuT  in  the  Com  Ex- 
change, Manchester,  many  of  them  from  distant  towns,  by  invitation. 
Among  them  were  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  Leicester,  Leeds, 
Westminster,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Birmingham,  Ludlow,  Rochester, 
Clitheroe,  Bolton,  Wolverhampton,  Bury,  and  Stockport,  and  also 
many  of  the  niunicipal  authorities  of  those  towns. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  London,  to  visit  Members 
of  Parliament,  to  obtain  interviews  with  the  Government.  The  sub- 
scriptions continued,  and,  by  the  1st  of  February,  amounted  to  £.5,900. 

The  Anti-Bread  Tax  Circular  was  now  started,  more  lecturers 
were  em])loyed,  and  the  following  manifesto  was  publislied  : — 

"  We  have  been  nobly  supjiorted  hitherto  by  a  munificent  and  select 
body  of  subscribers,  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  must 
enlarge  the  circle  of  our  supporters,  to  enable  us  to  extend  the  field  of 
our  operations.  We  ask  for  pecuniary  assistance  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  justice  and  paramount  importance  of  the  abolition  of  the  food 
mono[)oly.  We  ask  it  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because 
the  money  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  task.  We  have 
entered  upon  the  herculean  labour  of  educating  an  entire  nation.  To 
inform  twenty-seven  millions  of  people  upon  all  the  evils  of  monopoly, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  will  require  an  exi)enditure  of 
money  ])roportionate  to  the  gi-eatness  of  the  undertaking.  Secondly; 
we  a«k  for  aid  from  every  friend  and  well-wisher,  because  by  our  sub- 
sci-iption-list  will  the  numbers  and  strength  of  the  free-traae  party  be 
measured  by  our  opponents.  They  will  appreciate  lightly  the  zeal 
which  docs  not  take  the  direction  of  the  pocket.  In  Ireland — poor, 
op})ressed,  potato-fed  Ireland  ! — tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  con- 
tributed in  one  year  for  the  Catholic  rent ;  and  then  emancipation  fol- 
lowed. We  ask,  nay,  we  claim,  the  prompt  pecuniary  aid  of  the  bread- 
eaters  of  the  kingdom,  of  whatever  class,  age,  set,  or  calling.  AVe  call 
on  all  to  contribute  towards  the  glorious  object  of  untaxing  the  bread 
of  the  people,  and  striking  the  fetters  from  the  industry  of  a  great 
nation." 


CHAPTER  III. — T/ie  League  is  taken  to  London,  and  gets  its  7iame. 

At  this  time,  February  1830,  the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  foremost  in 
many  good  works,  gave  his  adhesion,  as  an  owner  of  land^  to  the  free- 
trade  cause,  in  the  following  words  : — "  I  am  convinced  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  corn-laws  is  as  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  as  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  that  their  repeal  would  equally  tend  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  classes.  I  helieve  that  any  diminution  in  the  price  of 
corn  would  he  wore  than  counterbalanced  hy  that  increased  consumption 
of  all  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  would  he  created  hy 
the  extension  of  commercial  enterprise  ;  the  fresh  im]iulse  that  would 
be  given  to  manufacturing  industry;  and  the  great  additional  employ- 
ment which  would  be  consequently  aflfordod  to  the  labouring  classes." 

In  this  month  nearly  three  hundred  delegates  assembled  in  London 
at  Brown's  Hotel,  Palace-yard,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiers  (whose  services  to  free  trarle  are  more 
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particularly  related  in  tlie  biographical  sketches  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  other  pages)  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  be  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  an  early  day ;  and  the  delegates  used  all  their 
influence  with  their  respective  members  to  gain  him  support.  Fre- 
quent meetings  were  held,  and  able  speeches,  illustrative  of  the  working 
of  the  restrictive  laws,  were  delivered  by  the  delegates.  The  motion  of 
Mr.  Villiers  was  to  this  effect : — "  That  the  manufacturers  be  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  to  give  evidence  of  the  evil  working  of  the 
corn-law."  This  was  negatived.  The  delegates  held  another  meeting. 
Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  them ;  and,  in  addressing  them,  spoke  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  when  the  towns  now  known  as  the  "  free"  towns  on 
the  Continent,  joined  together  and  w^ithstood  the  unjust  exactions  of 
the  dominant  aristocracy.  He  asked  why  they  should  not  have  a 
League  of  the  towns  in  England  against  the  aristocracy  who  ruled 
f  them,  ruined  their  trade,  and  had  just  refused  them  a  hearing  ?  Upon 
/^  /  which  some  one  in  the  meeting  exclaimed,  "  An  Anti-Corn-Law 
I  League  !"     IVIr.  Cobden  continued,  "  Yes,  an  Anti-Corn-Law  League  !" 

On  returning  to  Manchester,  the  delegates  from  that  town  called  a 
public  meeting  to  report  what  they  had  done  in  London,  what  ill  suc- 
cess they  had  met  with,  what  dogged  determination  the  two  great 
parties,  Whigs  and  Tories,  had  manifested  to  hear  no  evidence,  to  deny 
discussion  to  the  question,  and  what  hostility  the  Whig  Government 
had  expressed  to  the  movement  then  begun.  Ah  !  Whigs ;  you  over- 
looked your  hour.  Lord  John  Russell  has,  in  1 845,  said  that  "  Protection 
is  the  bane  of  agriculture ;"  but  at  that  time  Lord  Melbourne,  head 
of  the  Whig  Ministry,  declared  that  the  man  would  be  "  mad"  who 
proposed  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law  in  Parliament  seriously.  Had  the 
Whigs  declared  then  as  a  party  for  that  which  they  are  generally  con- 
vinced of  now,  that  "  protection  is  the  bane  of  agriculture,"  they  might 
have  been  in  office  now.  If  temporarily  driven  from  it,  the  great  con- 
federacy of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  have  carried  them 
back,  and  the  League  might  have  been  a  Whig  League,  in  despite  of 
itself. 

But  the  Whigs,  as  a  party,  are  gone,  and  gone  for  ever.  They  have 
outlived  the  opportunity  of  coming  into  office,  even  as  a  free-trade 
party.  They  have  allowed  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  followers  to  get 
a-head  of  them  ;  and  the  League  will  not  now  prefer  one  set  of  men  to 
another  set  of  men. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Manchester,  after  the  delegates  returned  to 
that  town,  it  was  resolved  that  the  JManchestcr  Anti-Corn-Law  Asso- 
ciation should  be  continued  as  a  local  body  in  that  town,  as  other  towns 
would  have  their  local  associations ;  and  that  there  shouljl  be  formed 
out  of  the  whole,  to  act  with  the  associations  and  give  harmony  to 
their  action.  The  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 


CHAPTER  lY. — The  League  grows  h'lg^  spends  money.,  and  asks 

for  more. 

The  principal  events  must  only  be  touched  on  in  this  little  narrative, 
as  a  considerable  part  of  these  pages  w^ill  be  devoted  to  some  personal 
descnptions    of  the  founders    and  leading   members,   tlic    workers  \v. 


C  (ri-^'^ 
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I)ublic  and  tJio  workers  in  ]>riYato,  (»f  tlio  I^'agui 
conies  to  write  a  history  of  tliis  ^oat  confodoracy,  and  tlio  great  vaum' 
of  coniniercial  eniaiicipation  which  dignifies  it,  there  will  be  fonnd 
ample  materials.  The  ditiieulty  in  such  a  sketch  as  this  is  to  select 
from  their  overwhelming  abundance ;  to  resist  the  temptation  to  say 
too  much  of  one  event  or  of  one  ])erson. 

In  liS40  the  League  enlarged  its  sphere  of  action.  Delegates  from 
all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  were  again  summoned  to  Manchester.  A 
paviHon  was  erected,  capable  of  containing  nearly  five  thousand 
people.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  gentlemen  and  three  hundred 
ladies  assembled  to  a  banquet  on  the  13th  of  January.  And  on  the 
following  evening  five  thousand  persons,  chiefly  of  the  working  pcoi)le 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  assembled  and  added  their  voices  and 
the  great  moral  effect  of  their  i)resence  and  number  to  the  League's 
cause.  More  lecturers  were  sent  out,  tracts  issued,  and  frequent  meet- 
ings held.  The  usual  motions  against  the  corn-law  were  made  in  Par- 
liament with  the  usual  want  of  success.  The  education  of  the  nation 
in  the  principles  of  free  trade  was  in  progress  steadily  yet  slowly.  As 
yet  the  efforts  of  the  lecturers  wer^;  mostly  devoted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.    The  purely  agricultural  districts  were  then  considered  hopeless. 

In  1841  the  Whig  Government  made  an  attempt  to  ease  the  de})res- 
sion  which  then,  with  terrible  fatality,  weighed  down  every  branch  of 
industry,  by  altering  the  timber  and  sugar  duties,  and  by  fixing  the 
duty  on  foreign  corn  at  eight  shillings  per  quarter,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  fluctuate  as  it  did  then,  and  does  still,  by  the  sliding-scale,  to  the 
injury  of  every  interest  and  every  individual  engaged  in  the  corn  trade, 
or  in  the  corn  growth,  or  in  the  corn  consumption.  But  it  was  too 
late  :  they  had  no  power  to  carry  their  measure;  their  measures  were 
not  satisfactory  to  those  who  alone  could  have  given  them  power — the 
free  traders. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massey,  of  Manchester,  a  dissent-  **^ 
ing  minister,  circulars  were  issued  to  all  the  dissenting  ministers  in  » 
England  to  assemble  in  Manchester,  if  they  were  favourable  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  League  ;  and  the  answer  was  the  presence  of  seven  hundred 
of  them  in  that  town,  to  report  against  the  corn-law  and  its  dire  effects 
on  the  members  of  their  congregations  ;  and  eight  hundred  more  sent 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  free-trade  movement.  It  was  a  pleasing  and 
most  impressive  sign  of  the  public  feeling  in  Manchester  to  observe 
that  its  inhabitants  A^ed  with  one  another  in  dispensing  hospitality  to 
these  seven  hundred  ministers  of  religion.  Persons  who  had  a  spare 
bedroom,  or  two,  or  three,  or  any  other  number,  offered  the  one,  or 
tlic  two,  or  the  three,  or  the  rooms  of  any  number,  and  watched  the 
(oaches  and  the  railway-trains  as  they  came  in,  to  get  the  privilege  of 
-(•curing  to  their  houses  some  of  these  venerable  strangers.  Others, 
wlio  had  a  respect  for  them  and  the  cause  they  had  come  upon,  and 
who  had  no  spare  rooms,  sent  members  of  their  own  families  out  to 
friends'  houses,  to  make  way  for  reverend  guests.     And  this  hospitality 

dissenting  ministers  was  not  exclusively  manifested  by  the  dissenters. 

;c^  higher  attributes  of  the  English  social  character  were  eminently 

iispicuous  on   this  occasion.     "And  when  they   returned  to  their 

cks,"  says  one  of  them,  "  the  impulse  was  convc^yod  from  Manchester 
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to  every  district  of  the  empire,  and  their  people  shared  in  the  generous 
sympathies  and  enthusiasm  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  counsels 
and  proceedings  of  the  conference." 

Following  this,  the  ladies  of  Manchester  w^ere  appealed  to  by  the 
League  to  assist  in  raising  funds  by  a  bazaar.  They  instantly,  zealously, 
and  effectively  responded  to  the  appeal.  A  bazaar  was  held  in  the 
Manchester  Theatre,  and  the  result,  through  the  different  channels  of 
contribution,  was  a  sum  of  ii!  10,000. 

This  sum  gave  the  League  new  power,  and  with  the  new  powder  a 
desire  for  a  wider  scope  of  operation.  They  began  to  print  and  issue 
tracts,  addressed  specially  to  the  farmers  and  the  unconverted  electors. 
In  short,  they  presumed  to  extend  their  scheme  of  free-trade  education 
to  all  persons  in  all  places. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  effectually  larger  funds  were  yet  necessary. 
The  Council  of  tlie  League,  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  asked  boldly  for 
£50,000 ;  and  they  got  it.  At  the  same  time  they  offered  prizes  for 
the  three  best  essays  on  the  subject  of  the  evil  inflicted  on  tenant- 
farmers  and  farm-labourers  by  the  corn-laws.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  George  Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns,  Haddingtonshire ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Morse,  of  Swaffham,  Norfolk;  and  to  Mr.Rathbone  Greg,  of  Lancashire. 
One  million  copies  of  these  essays  were  printed  and  circulated  among 
the  electors  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  Y.—The  League  has  £50,000  in  its  pocket. 

The  year  1843  opened  with  the  League  powerful  and  vigorous  be- 
yond anything  ever  seen  in  the  history  of  a  moral-force  confederacy. 
The  sum  of  £50,000  was  in  hand,  or  was  in  process  of  collection.  Mr. 
Cobden  had  gone  personally  into  the  strongholds  of  the  monopolists 
during  the  previous  summer  and  autumn  ;  into  the  market-towns, 
amongst  the  farmers  and  the  landlords,  and,  fiercer  enemies  still, 
amongst  the  land-agents,  and  had  demonstrated  to  them  that  the 
corn-law  had  been  an  injury  to  them.  There  was  thus  an  opening 
made,  the  League  had  got  its  elbow  in  where  it  expected  to  find  a 
bolted  door,  and  it  determined  to  struggle  until  it  introduced  its  whole 
body.  It  made  up  packets  of  twelve  publications  each,  and  sent  a 
packet  to  every  elector  in  the  kingdom. 

The  penny  post — right  arm  of  the  League — gave  its  cheap  and  ready 

^      aid.     Steam  and  railways  did  the  same.    The  leading  men  of  the  League 

went  over  England  and  Scotland  at  this  time  with  a  speed  that  enabled 

them  to  attend  meetings  as  if  they  were  ubiquitous — in  two  places  at 

once. 

Never  were  seen  such  printing,  folding,  and  packing  of  bales  of 
printed  and  folded  paper.  It  was  school-paper  :  they  were  school- 
books.  The  school  was  large ;  it  contained  twenty-seven  millions  of 
pupils.  The  issue  of  education  to  them  was  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  weight  per  day  for  several  wrecks. 

It  was  at  this  period  I  saw  the  members  of  the  League  for  the  first  time. 
I  was  passing  through  Manchester,  and  found  an  introduction  to  them  at 
Newall's-buildings.  On  looking  back  to  some  records  which  I  made 
then,  and  which  were  published  in  several  newspapers,  T  find  a  sketch 
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wliich  may  bo  ai)propriatcly  given  here.  It  describes  the  operations 
and  internal  economy  of  the  League,  at  the  time  when  that  great  tide 
of  business  wjis  rising  which  has  since  continued  to  rise. 

DESCRIPTION    OP    THE    LEAGUE    IN    MDCCCXLIII,    THE    FIFTH    YEAR    OF 

ITS    LIFE. 

"  In  Market-street,  a  principal  thoroughfare  in  Manchester,  a  wide 
o])en  stairway,  with  shops  on  each  side  of  its  entrance,  rises  from  the 
level  of  tlie  paven\cnt,  and  lands  on  the  first  floor  of  a  very  extensive 
liouse,  called  '  NewaU's-buildings.*  The  house  consists  of  four  floors, 
all  of  wliich  are  occupied  by  the  League,  save  the  basement.  We  must, 
therefore,  ascend  the  stair,  which  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  four  op 
five  ]>crsons  walking  abreast. 

"  On  reaching  a  spacious  landing,  or  lobby,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and, 
entering  by  a  door,  see  a  counter  somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty 
feet  in  length,  behind  which  several  men  and  boys  are  busily  emi)loyed, 
some  registering  letters  in  books,  some  keeping  accounts,  some  folding 
and  addressing  newspapers,  others  going  out  with  messages  and  parcels. 
This  is  the  General  Office  ;  and  the  number  of  persons  here  employed 
is,  at  the  present  time,  ten.     We  go  next  to  the  second  floor. 

"  Here  we  have  a  large  room,  probably  forty  feet  by  thirty,  with  a 
table  in  the  centre  running  lengthways,  with  seats  around  for  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  meet  in  the  evenings,  and  who  are  called  the 
'  Manchester  Committee.'  On  inquiring  the  nature  of  their  business, 
I  w\as  told  they  formed  a  committee  as  distinct  from  the  League  as  the 
committees  of  any  other  town  in  England.  In  other  words,  while  the 
League  is  national  in  its  operations,  this  committee  is  locals  and  has  the 
charge  of  issuing  subscription-cards  to,  and  collecting  subscriptions  in, 
Manchester.  The  members  are  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  their 
own  business  during  the  day.  The  moment  they  are  clear  of  their 
counting-houses  or  shops  in  the  evening,  they  hasten  here,  and  find  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  on  the  table.  They  partake  of  this  refreshment  in 
preference  to  going  each  to  his  home,  or  coftee-house,  or  hotel. 

"  Passing  from  this  room  we  come  to  another,  from  which  all  the 
correspondence  is  issued.  From  this  office  letters  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousands  a-day  go  forth  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  While 
here,  I  saw  letters  addressed  to  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  all  the 
mayors  and  provosts  of  corporate  towms  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
viting them  to  the  grand  banquet  which  is  to  be  given  in  the  last  week 
of  this  month  (January).  The  amount  of  postage  for  letters  going  out 
during  the  week  ending  the  7th  of  January  was  £18  2^.  Qd.  But  the 
amount  of  postage  was  frequently  as  much  as  this  in  one  day ;  for  a 
single  day  it  had  been  so  high  as  i^38.  In  this  office  copies  of  all  the 
parliamentary  registries  of  the  kingdom  are  kept,  so  that  any  elector's 
name  and  residence  are  at  once  found  ;  and,  if  necessary,  such  elector 
is  communicated  with  by  letter  or  parcel  of  tracts,  irrespective  of  the 
committee  in  his  own  district. 

"  Passing  by  the  rooms  in  which  the  committees  meet,  we  come  to 
a  large  hall,  lighted  from  the  top  by  an  expansive  dome.  This  was 
formerly  a  picture-gallery,  and  was  fitted  up  by  the  League  for  public 
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meetings ;  but  of  late  the  meetings  have  increased  so  much  in  im- 
portance, that  a  place  called  the  Corn  Exchange,  in  another  street,  has 
been  taken,  and  there  the  public  weekly  meetings  are  now  held. 

"  In  another  large  room  on  this  floor  is  the  packing  department. 
Here  several  men  are  at  work  making  up  bales  of  tracts,  each  weighing 
upwards  of  a  hundredweight,  and  dispatching  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  distribution  among  the  electors.  From  sixty  to  seventy 
of  these  bales  are  sent  off  in  a  week ;  that  is,  from  three  to  three- 
and-a-half  tons'  weight  of  arguments  against  the  corn-laws  !  The  pub- 
lications sent  are  twelve  in  number,  a  copy  of  each  being  put  up  in  one 
cover  for  each  elector  and  tenant-farmer  in  the  kingdom  :  one  of  them 
is  the  pamphlet  containing  the  three  prize  essays.  These  single  pack- 
ages cost  one  shilling  each,  for  paper,  printing,  and  preparation.  They 
are  put  up  into  dozens  or  scores,  I  forget  which ;  and  these  again  into 
the  bales  of  a  hundred  w^eight  each. 

"  Leaving  this,  and  going  to  the  floor  above,  we  find  a  great  number 
of  printers,  pressers,  folders,  stitchers,  and  others  connected  with  print- 
ing, at  work.  But  in  addition  to  the  printing  and  issuing  of  tracts 
here,  the  League  has  several  other  printers  at  work  in  this  and  other 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  Altogether  they  have  twelve  master-printers 
employed,  one  of  whom,  in  Manchester,  pays  upwards  of  <£lOO  a- week 
in  wages  for  League  work  alone.  He  sent  in  while  I  was  there  an 
account,  which  was  shown  me  as  a  specimen  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
League's  operations — an  account  for  paper  alone  of  nealy  £1000!  all 
used  w^ithin  the  brief  period  of  a  fcAV  weeks.  The  amount  of  money 
paid  for  the  carriage-parcels  must.be  high,  but  I  did  not  find  informa- 
tion on  this  point. 

"  I  shall  now  return  down  stairs  to  the  '  Council  Room.'  These 
words  were  seen  in  white  letters,  raised  on  a  door  covered  with  crimson 
cloth.  My  friend  pushed  it  open,  and  bade  me  follow  him.  There 
were  about  tw^enty  persons  present,  chiefly  seated  around  a  long  table 
covered  with  cloth,  the  cloth  covered  in  most  part  with  books,  news- 
papers, writing  materials,  and  elbows  of  members,  who  leaned  thereon, 
and  listened  to  w^hat  the  chairman  was  reading. 

"  The  chairman  is  George  Wilson,  a  gentleman  whose  face  and  fore- 
head showed  a  promising  fulness  of  intellect,  while  his  age  (three  or 
four  years  above  thirty),  his  firm  and  full  breadth  of  body,  together 
with  his  daily  avocations,  promise  that  he  will  live  longer  than  the 
corn-laws.  On  his  left  sits  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hicken,  a  gentleman 
who  at  the  first  glance  might  be  mistaken  for  Lord  Brougham. 

"  I  looked  with  much  curiosity  upon  the  counsellors,  to  pick  from 
them  the  names  wdiich  have  become  celebrated,  or  rather  the  heads 
which,  according  to  my  ideas,  should  belong  to  the  well-known  names. 
Having  seen  the  Member  for  Stockport  when  attending  his  parlia- 
mentary duties  in  London,  I  at  once  recognised,  in  a  gentleman  who 
sat  leaning  on  his  left  arm,  the  arm  on  the  top  rail  of  his  chair,  listen- 
ing to  the  letters  the  chairman  read,  calm,  reflective,  and  pale — I  at 
once  recognised  in  him  Richard  Cobden  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  so  mild 
was  his  voice,  so  unassuming  his  style  of  giving  an  opinion,  so  clearly 
was  th.e  opinion  given,  that  I  at  onco  saw  the  source  of  much  of  that 
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inil)ortanco  he  has  acquired.  I  have  never  heard  him  make  a  8])ccch, 
,111(1  thoreforo  cannot  speak  of  his  style,  hut  I  am  told  that  it  is  fortihle, 
and  often  warm  ;  yet  I  could  he  sworn  that  he  is  never,  in  his  wanntii, 
so  forcihle  as  when  he  makes  a  calm  statement.  Neither  is  it  his 
wealth  and  positicm  as  a  ^reat  manufacturer  that  have  given  him  his 
ini])ortance  as  a  puhlie  s])eaker.  At  the  council-hoard  of  the  l^eague 
lie  lias  around  him  other  rich  men,  who  make  little  figure  in  puhlie,  hut 
whose  wealth  and  mercantile  operations  are  known  for  their  vastness 
throughout  the  whole  civilised  world.  I  was  shown  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  mend)ers  of  the  Council,  which  comprised  men  of  all  jiolitical 
parties,  of  all  professions,  resident  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
every  day,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  hours,  from  twelve  to  twenty  of 
these  men  attend  the  Council,  to  see  that  all  the  operations  arc  heing 
carried  out  in  a  husiness-like  manner.  Several  of  them,  who  are  there 
every  day,  emj)loy  each  from  500  to  2,000  worki)eople. 

"  Alderman  John  Brooks  is  one  of  the  most  remarkahlc  members  of 
the  Council.  He  is  said  to  be  very  wealthy.  He  keei)S  a  carriage  ; 
and  when  he  has  it  out  (which,  I  am  told,  is  almost  every  night),  he 
luis  it  crammed  with  Repealers.  It  is  enough  to  Mr.  Brooks  to  know 
that  the  stranger  in  IManchester  is  a  friend  of  the  League ;  knowing 
this,  he  will  he  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  carriage,  even  after  it  is  full. 
Nay,  Mr.  Brooks  will  get  out  that  the  stranger  may  get  in,  and  he 
will  drive  to  any  part  of  the  town  to  set  any  one  down.  He  has 
several  great  establishments ;  on  one  of  which,  at  Bolton,  he  has  lost 
.4:^G'0,000  ;  but  jokes  at  the  loss,  and  declares  that  sooner  or  later  it  shall 
he  made  to  pay.  He  is  an  elderly  man,  but  full  of  vigour  ;  he  shrinks 
at  no  fatigue. 

"  Another  remarkable  member  of  the  Council  is  Mr.  Bright,  '  John 
Bright,  of  Rochdale,'  as  he  is  called.  He  is  one  of  the  Society  of 
Friends — not  quite  thirty  years  of  age,  judging  by  appearance.  But 
though  the  Friends  are  proverbially  modest  and  unassuming — though 
John  Bright  is  as  a  member  of  the  Society  should  be  in  demeanour — 
though  it  is  asserted  that  the  League  will  dissolve,  and  its  public  men 
retire  to  private  business  or  private  life,  when  its  purpose  is  accom- 
plished— though  the  League  inay  dissolve,  and  its  men  seek  retire- 
ment— and  though  the  Friends  should  continue  to  be  as  unassuming 
as  they  have  ever  been — John  Bright  will,  if  he  live  long  enough,  be 
a  leading  man  in  the  British  Legislature.  I  am  not  aw^are  that  he  ever 
whispered  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  member,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  leader ;  but  talents  like  his  will  take  root  too  firmly  in  the  public 
mind,  long  before  the  corn-law  repeal  is  accomplished,  to  admit  of  his 
retirement,  even  were  he  desirous  of  repose.  He  is  earnest,  argu- 
mentative, eloquent,  clear  in  statement,  apt  in  illustration,  fluent  in 
words,  abundant  in  resources.  John  Bright  is,  in  talent,  a  second  Peel ; 
he  was  born  in  the  same  atmosphere.  Let  his  career  be  observed  ;  he 
has  entered  upon  it." 

|[John  Bright  {s  in  Parliatnent  now  ;  he  has  taken  up  a  position  ;  he 
is  a  plainer-s])eaking  man  than  Peel ;  but  plain-speaking  w  ill  become 
more  common  than  it  has  been,  and  will  be  more  appreciated.  I 
have   not  changed  my  opinion   of  this   gentleman.     Already  he  has 
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made  the  game   question  his  own ;  he  will  make  all  the  questions  of 
some  department  of  state  his  own  before  he  has  done.^l 

"  And  look  at  the  banquet.  Their  chairman  has  said  to  them,  '  If 
ten  men  come  to  any  of  our  houses,  what  provision  must  we  make  V 
It  was  not  difficult  to  calculate  this ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained,  the 
whole  was  multiplied  by  1,000  which  produced  10,000 ;  and  they  pre- 
pared for  10,000  accordingly.  But  as  the  banquet  is  to  extend  over 
several  days,  they  resolved  on  entertaining  4,000  a-day.  For  that 
purpose  they  have  built  a  prodigious  hall,  forty-five  yards  by  thirty- 
five  in  the  interior.  Rows  of  cast-iron  pillars  support  the  roof;  and 
tliat  there  may  be  accommodation  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  stores 
and  attendants,  three  adjoining  streets  are  to  be  roofed  in,  as  store- 
rooms and  lobbies.  For  waiters,  150  men  are  being  drilled  for  the 
occasion.  In  the  Potteries,  10,000  plates  and  3,000  other  dishes  are 
being  made  for  the  dinner  and  dessert.  Sheffield  is  preparing  for  the 
same  12,000  knives  and  forks,  and  800  salt  and  mustard-spoons.  Lan- 
cashire is  making  the  glass — 4,000  tumblers,  4,000  wine-glasses,  400 
salts,  and  400  mustard-pots.  On  the  first  day  there  will  be  put  on  the 
table  200  dishes  of  tongue,  200  dishes  of  ham,  200  dislies  of  veal-pie, 
200  dishes  of  sandwiches,  200  dishes  of  sausages,  4,000  small  loaves, 
4,000  cabin  biscuits,  200  canisters  of  wine-biscuits  (8  lbs.  each  canister), 
200  dishes  of  sponge  and  seed  cakes,  4,000  pies,  2,400  Bath  buns,  200 
dishes  of  almonds  and  raisins,  400  lbs.  of  grapes,  2,400  oranges,  2,400 
apples,  200  dishes  of  nuts,  and  wine  as  it  may  be  ordered  by  the  guests. 
The  tickets  of  admission  to  be  7s.  Gd.  for  gentlemen,  and  5s.  for  ladies. 
On  the  second  day,  all  the  provisions  will  be  increased  by  one-half.  I 
have  not  learned  what  the  arrangements  are  for  the  third  and  fourth 
days;  but  the  prices  of  admission  are  calculated  so  as  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses, and  leave  an  overplus  for  the  League  fund." 


CHAPTER  Yl.-—Tke  League  up  to  May,  1845. 

The  banquet  of  1843  was  held  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall  at  the  end  of 
January.  The  Hall  was  built  for  it,  and  holds  10,000  persons.  It  is 
the  private  property  of  some  members  of  the  League.  It  stands  upon 
a  ])iece  of  ground  belonging  to  Mr.  Cobden,  and  formerly  part  of  the 
"  Peterloo  Fields,"  the  place  of  the  massacre  of  1819.  The  number  of 
persons  assembled  was  immense.  Again  the  dissenting  clergy  came  in 
great  number,  and  again  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  vied  with  one 
another  to  dispense  hospitality  to  the  strangers. 

Committees  were  formed :  an  agricultural  committee,  which  col- 
lected and  reported  upon  such  agricultural  matters  as  related  to  tlie 
League's  future  prospects;  a  trade  committee,  which  reported  on  all 
trade  matters;  a  committee  of  clergymen,  who  reported  on  such 
matters  as  more  immediately  belonged  to  their  professional  duties,  such 
as  the  efi^ect  of  sudden  and  severe  depressions  in  trade  by  scarcity  of 
food  upon  the  moral  well-being  of  the  working  classes,  and  their  dis- 
inclination, in  thousands  of  cases  their  utter  inability,  to  attend  places 
of  worship  when  their  clothing  decayed  and  they  could  not  renew  it. 
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The  eminent  individuals  who  came  from  every  town  and  district  of 
llio  kingdom  to  represent  tlie  opinions  of  their  neighbours  at  this 
greatest  of  gatherings  were  nothing  more  than  one  vast  mass  of  com- 
mon ])ersons  here.  Still,  even  here  there  were  some  leading  men,  some 
whose  eminence  is  such  that  they  continue  to  be  leaders,  though  sur- 
rounded with  a  multitude  of  eminences.  Such  was  Mr.  O'Connell 
here.  It  might  seem  invidious  to  name  the  others,  so  they  arc  omitted. 
Mr.  Cobden,  from  a  domestic  calamity,  could  not  attend  any  of  the 
meetings. 

The  League  now  removed  to  London,  yet  still  retained  its  offices  in 
Manchester.  It  held  its  first  great  metropolitan  meeting  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  28tli  of  February,  1843;  Hamer 
Stansfield,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Leeds,  in  the  chair.  Many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Ijcague  were  present,  and  the  house  was  crowded  so  much, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  people  of  London  so  great  to  hear  some  of  the 
'^  JNIanchester  men"  make  speeches  on  the  great  question  which  had 
held  its  head  quarters  at  Manchester  for  so  long,  that  some  of  the 
speakers  left  the  i)latform  and  proceeded  to  address  the  crowds  upon 
the  stairs  and  in  the  lobbies. 

On  the  2nd  of  IMarch  another  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place, 
George  AVilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  on  the  1 0th,  another  w  as  held  in 
the  great  room  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern;  and  on  the  15th,  all  other 
places  being  found  insufficient  to  contain  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
persons  crowding  to  hear  the  men  of  Manchester,  a  meeting,  the  first 
of  a  series,  was  held  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Cobden  addressed  this  meeting  with  great  effect,  though  with 
some  slight  hesitation  at  the  commencement,  as  he  has  been  heard  to 
say ;  and  it  was  followed  by  many  others,  both  in  that  house  and  in 
Covent  Garden. 

An  event  occurred  shortly  before  this  that  gave  the  League  more 
importance  than  it  would  have  had,  by  a  vile  iusiiuiation,  uttered  by 
the  prime  minister  (let  us  hope  is  was  said  in  a  moment  of  warmth, 
and  that  it  has  been  sincerely  repented  of),  of  fixing  on  Mr.  Cobden 
the  charge  of  inciting  to  private  assassination.  It  is  enough  here  to 
say,  that  the  abominable  words,  so  unworthy  of  any  man  to  utter, 
recoiled  on  the  head  of  him  who  used  them;  the  character  of  Mr. 
Cobden  stood  too  high  to  be  thus  injured. 

During  this  year  (1843)  the  League  entered  into  several  contested 
elections,  some  of  which  they  gained  and  some  they  lost.  But  even 
the  losses  were  a  gain,  as  the  principles  and  truths  of  free  trade,  new 
to  many  constituencies,  were  introduced  and  promulgated,  and  fixed 
there  for  future  use. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  other  parties  to  go  to  constituencies  with 
gold,  to  corrupt  them,  to  debase  them  with  intoxication  and  feasting,  and 
so  to  keep  them  ignorant,  and  triumph  over  them  in  their  ignorance 
and  their  debasement.  Not  so  the  League.  That  body  visited  the 
electors  with  instruction  :  to  each  was  sent  a  packet  of  printed  infor- 
mation, illustrating  the  great  question  at  issue,  and  soliciting  the  voteifc^ 
to  think  and  understand  for  themselves. 
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In  this  respect  alone,  were  there  none  other,  the  League  has  clone 
great  service  to  morality  and  the  national  character.  Surely,  if  there 
be  one  time  more  than  another  when  men  should  be  sober,  reasonable, 
and  reasoning  beings,  it  is  when  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  that 
highest  of  social  duties,  to  make  choice  of  a  representative  to  make 
laws  for  them.  Yet  at  that  time,  more  than  at  any  other,  the  parties 
contending  for  the  sufirages  of  the  electors,  and  who  have  made  those 
evil  laws  which  are  such  grievous  infractions  of  all  the  sound  principles 
of  commerce  and  national  morality — those  parties  at  those  times  have 
striven  which  should  most  effectually  deprive  the  constituencies  of  their 
reason,  by  debasing  them  with  intoxication. 

The  League  has  taken  the  opposite  course.  It  has  endeavoured, 
and  with  much  success,  to  elevate  and  enlighten  the  constituencies. 

But  it  w^as  found  necessary  to  take  an  earlier  step  in  electoral  busi- 
ness than  to  contest  an  election.  It  was  found  necessary  to  go  into  the 
registration  courts,  into  every  one  of  them  in  the  kingdom,  and  lead 
those  who  were  favourable  to  free  trade,  and  who  had  property  to  qua- 
lify them  as  voters,  but  who  were  not  registered,  to  put  themselves  on 
the  register ;  to  fight  the  battle  for  them  against  legal  objections  and 
chicanery. 

And  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  an  earlier  step  than  even  this — 
a  step  which  has  been  taken  with  great  success  in  several  counties  of 
first-class  importance,  such  as  Middlesex,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Che- 
shire, Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  &c. — namely,  to  induce  persons  to  ob- 
tain qualifications  to  vote  in  those  counties  by  the  purchase  of  property 
worth  a  clear  rental  of  forty  shillings  a  year ;  and,  higher  service  to 
society  still,  to  induce  persons  who  have  no  property  now,  but  who 
have  fair  wages,  to  save  a  small  amount  from  week  to  week  to  obtain  a 
forty-shilling  freehold. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1843  the  League  found  its  operations 
so  vast,  and  the  demand  upon  its  services  so  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
that  it  resolved  to  ask  the  public  for  a  subscription  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  !  This  was  nobly  responded  to.  Manchester  alone, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  subscribed  ^20,000  of  the  sum.  Every 
towm  in  the  kingdom  subscribed  less  or  more.  The  bazaar,  now  holding 
in  Covent-Garden  Theatre  (May,  1845),  is  to  complete  this  sum,  and 
it  will  complete  it. 

The  Anti-Corn-laio  Circular^  which  continued  to  be  published  at 
Manchester  every  Tuesday,  from  its  commencement  in  1839  until  Sep- 
tember 1843,  ceased,  and  on  Saturday  the  30th  of  that  month,  the  first 
number  of  The  League  appeared,  which,  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Paulton,  still  continues,  and  will  continue  every  Saturday 
morning,  to  be  published  as  the  official  organ  of  the  great  society  and 
great  enterprises  of  those  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the  same  hand  who  writes  this 
pamphlet,  will  give  the  uninformed  reader  some  information.  It  must 
be  read  attentively.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  future  sketches  of  the 
manufacturers  and  their  workpeople. 
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A  LETTER  ON   THE   DUTIES   OF    ENGLISHWOMEN  TO 
ONE  ANOTHER. 

To  Malta  Frnmplon^  of  Woodyates^  Dorsetshire. 

Mrs.  Frampton, — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  duties  of  Engliswomen  to  one 
another  ?  The  people  of  London  ainnot  agree  upon  an  answer  to  this  question, 
('an  you  afford  any  answer?     Let  us  see. 

You  are  William  Franipton's  wife,  and  his  wages  are  78.  per  week.  He  is  one  of 
Mr.  Goddard's  men,  on  one  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  farms.  You  have  six 
liildren  :  George,  who  earns  Is.  Gd.  per  week  for  seven  days'  work,  from  four  in 
the  morning  to  eight  at  night  each  day  ;  Maria,  who  goes  out  stone-picking  with 
yourself,  to  gather  and  carry  flints  for  the  parish  roads  at  4d.  per  load;  the  two  of 
you  earning,  in  the  winter  days,  in  which  season  only  this  is  your  work,  about  a  load 
»ind  a  half,  or  the  price  of  one  loaf  of  bread  or  one  pound  of  sugar.  Next  is  Jane, 
next  William, next  Sarah,  lastly  James— your  "little  dear  baby  James." 

These  four  are  lefl  at  home,  Jane  having  the  charge.  She  puts  on  the  kettle,  to 
have  boiling  water  when  you  and  Maria  come  home  to  make  your  tea.  You  have 
no  money  to  buy  sugar  ;  and  your  tea  is  drunk  without  sugar.  You  have  no  money 
to  spare  to  buy  tea,  save  four  penn'orth  of  very  doubtful  leaves,  called  tea,  once 
a-fortnight.  So  your  tea  is  in  most  cases  made  without  tea.  You  come  all  home 
cold  and  wet,  and  want  something  to  warm  you,  and  in  the  absence  of  tea  and  sugar 
you  make  the  best  shift  you  can,  pour  some  boiling  water  over  some  bread  in  a  basin, 
with  a  little  stilt  to  give  it  a  taste.  Happy  you  when  a  bit  of  lard  comes  in  your 
way ;  but  that  is  seldom.  Dorset  is  a  butter  county,  but  you  do  not  presume  to  eat 
butter;  for  this  reason,  that  you  cannot  get  it.  You  therefore  take  bread  and  hot 
water  and  sjilt  for  your  tea. 

Maria,  having  no  clothes  but  what  she  wears,  goes  to  bed  when  she  comes  in, 
because  she  is  tired  gathering  stones  all  day,  and  because  you  are  desirous  of  getting 
her  clothes  dried  for  her  in  the  morning. 

Your  own  are  as  wet  and  as  much  daubed  with  mud  as  hers;  but  you  have  no 
change  and  cannot  go  to  bed  so  soon.  When  I  saw  you  the  mud  was  above  your 
ankles,  your  poor  shoes  turned  and  twisted  until  the  soles  were  nearly  uppermost;  a 
piece  of  old  sacking  thrown  off  your  shoulders,  pinned  in  front  in  the  same  fashion 
;is  the  ten-guinea  shawls  of  London,  to  keep  the  drizzling  rain  from  your  skin,  which, 
however,  did  go  to  your  skin, 

I  was  told  that  neither  you  nor  your  daughter  (your  Maria,  aged  12)  need  stay 
out  on  such  a  day  unless  you  chose  :  nobody  compelled  you.  But  you  told  me  that, 
though  nobody  compelled  you  to  stay  out,  you  were  compelled  nevertheless.  Your 
potatoes  were  all  done.  You  had  four  children  at  home — Jane,  William,  Sarah, 
and  "^  the  dear  little  baby  James."  You  had  no  biead  at  home.  You  had  divided 
the  only  loaf  you  had  in  the  morning,  giving  each  a  share,  and  taking  with  you 
iid  Maria  a  piece  which,  with  a  drink  of  water  from  the  ditch,  was  to  last  you  until 
evening. 

So  there  you  were  compelled  to  stay  out  by  "  nobody,"  yet  compelled  because 
there  was  no  bread  in  the  house,  because  the  potatoes  were  all  done,  and  it  was  only 
the  last  day  of  December — the  winter  no  farther  gone — the  potatoes  all  done  so  early 
in  the  winter;  compelled,  too,  because  there  was  no  fuel  at  home  to  make  a  fire.  1 
went  to  your  house  and  saw  your  four  children  all  huddled  together  among  the  ashes 
on  the  hearth,  the  redness  of  fire  not  visible,  though  it  was  dusk  outside  and  nearly 
(lark  within ;  you  were  compelled  to  stay  out  to  be  wet  and  bedaubed  with  mud  and 
chilled,  just  because,  in  addition  to  an  empty  cupboard,  there  was  no  fire  to  waim 
and  dry  you  at  home. 

*'  Nobody"  compelled  you  to  stay  out;  yet  you  stayed,  and  rose  from  the  bed  on 
tlie  floor  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  where  all  the  eight  of  you  were  nightly  laid 
together  under  the  only  dry  spot  of  the  roof  of  your  house;  every  morning  you  rose 
from  this  and  went  out,  shivering,  with  your  breakfast  of  hot  water  and  bread  and 
salt  ("  thank  God,"  said  some  of  your  neighbours  to  me — all  of  them  poor  as  your- 
■•^elf^ — "  salt  ben't  dear);  you  went  out  and  stayed  out  day  after  day,  "  nobody"  com- 
pelling you.  Aud  you  said,  that  with  all  that  toil  you  would  be  a  happy  woman  to 
get  enough  of  bread  for  your  dcir  children;  but  you  could  not.  As  for  butcher's 
meat  of  any  kind,  or  bacon,  you  never  dreamed  of  getting  such  a  thing.     If  you  got 
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a  little  "  taste"  of  sugar  for  the  dear  little  bahy,  it  was  all  the  sugar  you  eonld  hope 
for;  it  is  so  dear  and  your  money  is  so  scarce.  And  if  you  could  get  an  ounce  of  tea 
once  a  fortnight,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  your  headache ;  for  stooping  down  so  much 
to  pick  up  stones,  day  after  day,  affected  your  head,  and  you  "  were  none  of  the 
strongest  of  women." 

Well,  there  you  were,  "  nobody"  compelling  you  to  stay  out  at  such  work  in  such 
weather,  yet  compelled  by  something — a  tyrannical  necessity  which  would  take  no 
denial.  And  there  you  were,  when  I  saw  you,  carrying  yonr  basket  of  stones  from 
the  centre  of  the  field  to  such  places  as  the  wagons  or  carts  would  get  them  without 
coming  on  the  ground  to  cut  it  up. 

Poor  Maria  was  not  able  to  carry  the  basketful,  so  you  carried  it,  the  heavy  basket 
against  your  side ;  your  body  went  to  the  o'her  side  to  preserve  the  balance,  your 
feet  sinking  in  the  mud,  your  ankles  twisting,  your  shoes  almost  worn  off  your  feet, 
the  soles  uppermost,  your  clothes  wet  through,  your  piece  of  sacking  over  your 
shoulders  falling  off  in  your  struggles  to  get  along  :  and  all  this  from  morn  to  night, 
from  day  to  day,  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread  b}'  your  united  labour— Maria's  picking  and 
your  carrying — one  loaf  of  bread  and  a  penn'orth  of  lard  for  two  loads  of  stones — 
more  by  the  penn'orth  of  lard  than  the  day's  work  of  you  both. 

But  you  thanked  God  piously  that  bread  was  so  cheap  as  to  get  a  loaf  and  a 
penn'orth  of  lard  for  two  loads  of  stones.  They  were  only  paid  4d.  a  load  when  flour 
was  nearly  double  the  price  of  what  it  was  last  December.  And  when  it  was  nearly 
double  the  price,  your  husband,  and  all  such  as  he,  had  only  Is.  a-week  more 
wages.  So  you  thanked  God  piously  that  there  had  been  a  good  harvest  and  bread 
was  cheap. 

You  could  not  get  your  house  thatched  to  keep  out  the  rain,  so  had  to  put  up  a 
bit  of  canvass  in  one  corner  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  under  that  all  the  eight  of  you 
slept  huddled  together. 

You  could  get  no  straw  for  thatch.  The  house  was  held  on  a  life.  The  farmers 
had  combined  together  to  prevent  any  straw  being  got  to  thatch  such  houses.  No 
straw  nor  timber  could  be  got  for  love  or  money  to  repair  such  houses.  Lord  Shaftes- 
l)ury,  to  whom  you  paid  your  quit-rent,  would  not  repair  them  because  they  were 
held  on  lives  and  only  brought  him  a  nominal  rent.  And  all  were  resolved  not  to  let 
them  be  repaired,  that  they  might  fall  to  pieces  and  the  poor  inhabitants  might  be 
compelled  to  leave  them  and  go  out  of  the  district,  and  thus  reduce  the  population. 
You  did  not  get  your  house  repaired  because  you  only  paid  a  nominal  rent  for  it : 
yet  when  complaint  was  made  to  the  head  steward,  that  on  some  farms  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  estate  8s.  a  week  were  paid  as  wages,  and  only  7s.  a  week  in  this  parish, 
which  entirely  belonged  to  his  lordship,  the  reply  was,  that  you  had  no  house-rent  to 
pay  in  this  parish;  therefore  7s.  was  as  good  to  you  as  8s.  elsewhere. 

Your  stone-picking  in  the  field,  hard  as  it  may  seem,  was  a  privilege  granted  to 
you.  Other  women,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  gone  out  to  the  same  kind  of 
work,  were  not  permitted,  because  their  children  were  fewer;  and  if  they  went  to  the 
workhouse  they  would  not  be  so  expensive  as  your  family. 

All  the  parish  belonged  to  one  landlord,  and  in  his  own  time  had  been  taken  from 
the  common  called  Cranbourne  Chase.  Your  husband  and  others  had  been  possessed 
of  common  rights  ;  but  all  was  taken  from  them.  Most  of  the  land  was  good,  some 
of  it  rich,  growing  four  quarters  and  a  half  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  though  choked  up 
with  weeds  and  foulness ;  and  choked  up  with  weeds  and  foulness  because  too  few 
labourers,  far  below  the  proper  number,  were  employed.  I  saw  them  ploughing 
down  weeds  in  wide,  extensive  fields  in  December,  that  had  seeded  there  and  battled 
and  overcome  the  crops  all  the  summer.  I  saw  the  manures  of  the  farm  running  to 
waste,  and  men  going  idle  who  should  have  been  employed  in  applying  them  to  the 
land.  And,  deplorable  to  add,  upon  all  this  good  land,  in  a  wide  parish  with  two 
villages,  all  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury — the  father  of  such  an  eminent  son 
as  Lord  Ashley,  and  within  an  hour's  walk  of  their  residence,  and  all  obtained  from 
Cranbourne  Chase  at  the  cheap  purchase  of  an  enclosure  act  of  Parliament — 
deplorable  to  add,  there  was  no  school  nor  provision  of  any  kind  for  education. 
Your  children  were  all  growing  up,  among  a  whole  parishful  of  children,  without 
knowing  a  letter,  save,  indeed,  what  a  thresher,  who  worked  with  your  husband  for 
7s.  a-week,  taught  the  children  on  Sunday  evenings.  There  was  only  one  service  in 
the  church;  and  many  of  you  wen;  so  literally  in  rags  that  you  could  not  go  to  that 
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one  church  service.     And  save,  porhnps,  the  nhy'iicc  of  nil 

church  service,  the  condition  of  your  family  and  of  your  parish 

the  whole  county  in  whieli  you  livi-,  and  of  all  your  class  in  many  other  loiinficH. 

Now,  Mrs.  Frainptoii,  what  is  (he  iliity  »»f  oiio  ICnglifsliwomaii  towards  another? 

On  Friday  last,  upwards  of  1,000  women  met  in  a  well-known  place  in  London, 
called  the  Hanover-square  Rooms.  They  were  called  together  to  Listen  to  tlie 
speeches  of  two  gentlemen,  wlio  proposed  to  tell  them  how  they  might  lend  you,  and 
such  as  you,  some  assistance  in  getting  something  else  than  hot  water  and  salt  for 
your  tea,  or  your  tea,  when  you  do  get  it,  without  sugari  Many  of  them  knew,  per- 
sonally, what  it  was  to  have  families,  and  high-priced  bread  and  flour,  high-priced 
tea  and  sugar  and  butter  and  cheese,  though  none  of  them  had  ever  suffered  what  you 
•  suffer;  but  they  had  heard  of  such  as  you,  and,  grieving  for  such  sufferings,  they  met 
in  the  Hanover-square  Rooms  by  the  thousand  to  give  their  countenance  and  sui)port 
to  the  struggle  now  going  on,  not  to  give  you  some  single  loaf  of  bread,  or  single  pound 
of  sugar,  or  single  calico  sheet,  or  small  shoulder  of  mutton,  or  half-pound  of  raisins 
(you  understand  what  I  mean  by  these  items)  -not  to  give  you  these  once  in  a  year^ 
some  of  them  only  once  in  two  years-  but  to  procure  for  you,  daily  and  permanently, 
a  supply  of  all  these — to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  monopolies  which  make 
all  these  things  dear,  and  work  scarce  and  wages  low, — the  absurd  monopoly,  to  main- 
tain which  such  a  slovenly  system  of  agriculture  as  Mr.  Goddard's  is  perpetuated,  to 
the  detriment  of  all  the  population  of  your  parish. 

Some  of  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  went  to  the  meeting  at  the  Han- 
over-square Rooms,  but  they  have  been  attacked  in  certain  newspapers  in  London  — 
papers  which  tell  us  of  your  great  comforts,  your  enjoyments,  of  your  fresh,  flowery 
felicity  in  rural  England  —these  papers  tell  us  that  our  wives  and  sisters  are  engaging 
in  politics  unbecoming  to  women,  and  they  try  to  frighten  the  timid  yet  generous- 
hearted  women  of  London  from  letting  themselves  be  seen  in  this  matter. 

They  say  it  is  political,  and  therefore  discreditable  to  our  wives,  sisters,  and  daugh- 
ters to  take  any  practical  step  towards  helping  such  as  you  into  a  position  not  to  be 
obliged  to  carry  stones,  not  to  be  obliged  to  drink  your  tea  ^vithout  sugar,  and  often- 
times your  hot  water  without  tea.  They  might  have  met  in  Hanover-square  Rooms, 
or  at  Exeter  Hall,  for  any  other  purpose  without  challenge — they  might  have  met 
and  sighed  over  the  tales  of  distress  and  ignorance,  the  degradation  of  women  in  other 
lands,  of  black  women  and  little  black  children,  and  they  would  have  been  lauded  for 
so  doing  ;  but  the  little  creatures  who  call  you  mother  are  not  black  —untaught, 
half-clad,  and  half-fed  though  they  be  ;  therefore  our  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  are 
assailed  by  somebody — a  man,  perhaps,  or  an  "  old  woman"  in  the  disguise  of  a  man, 
I  hard-hearted  old  woman,  a  cruel  old  woman,  an  impudent  old  woman — as  having 
tlone  something  unworthy  of  their  sex  in  trying,  by  fair  and  honest  means,  to  get 
more  work,  better  wages,  and  more  bread,  and  sugar  and  tea,  butter,  bacon,  cheese, 
and  beef  and  mutton,  and  (Heaven  send  it  may  come  before  another  winter  !)  more 
clothing  for  you  ;  they  are  assailed  for  this  in  a  way  that  only  an  unmanly  man,  or 
base  "grandmother"  of  the  press,  would  assail  them. 

If  it  be  political  and  wrong  for  women  to  try  to  get  those  things  you  are  so  much 
in  want  of,  Mrs.  Frampton,  what  do  you  think  of  politics? 

I  am,  &c.. 

The  Husband  of  an  E.\(ii,isHwoMAN'. 

The  foregoing  letter  is  to  be  contrtosted  with  the  statements  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  factories,  which  succeed  the  foUowing  list  of  manufac- 
turers and  others  who  constitute  the  council  of  the  National  Anti-Com- 
Law  League. 


The  ensuing  names  of  firms  and  individuals  are  those  who  are 
members  of  council,  in  virtue  of  liaving  subscri])cd  X^.">0  or  upwards^ 
Others  n«)t  i)ame<l  in  tliis  liat  are  mnnbers  of  council  by  election. 

I) 
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THE    CM)UNCIL  OF   THE    NATIONAL   ANTI-CORN-LAW 
LEAGUE,  QUALIFIED  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

GEORGE  WILSON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


Ackroyd,  W.,  Esq.,  Ottley 
Acton,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Wigan 
Aiiisworth,    David,    Esq.,    York-street, 

Manchester 
Ainsworth    and     Co.,     cotton -spinners, 

Preston 
Allcard,  William,  Esq.,  Warrington 
Ambler,  Henry,  Esq.,  Halifax: 
Andrev,',   George,   and   Sons,    manufac- 
turers, Manchester 
Arkroyd,  James  and  Son,  Halifox 
Armstrong,   .John,   Esq.,    manufacturer, 

Lancaster 
Arrow-smith,  P.  R.,  Esq.,  Bolton 
Armstrong,  George,  Esq.,  Li\  erpool 
Ashton,  John,  sen.*  Esq.,  Newton  Bank, 

Hyde,  Cheshire 
Ashton,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Hyde,  Cheshire 
Ashw'orth,  G.,  manufacturer,  Rochdale 
Ashton,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Hyde,  Cheshire 
Astbury,  Critchley,  and  Co.,  Manchester 
Asiiton,  Richard,  Esq.,  Bury 
Ashworth,  Henry  and  Edmund,  Turton, 

near  Bolton 
Asliton,  Robert,  Hyde,  near  Manchester 
Baine,  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Greenock   • 
}iaines  and  Sons,  Leeds 
Barkley,  Nathaniel,  and   Sons,  JMosley, 

near  Manchester 
Barkley,  G.  S.,  Esq.,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Barge,  S.,  jun.,  and  Brothers,  Masichcster 
Barnes,  T.,  Esq.,  spinner,  Manchester 
liarnes,  R.,  Esq.,  spinner,  Manchester 
Barnes,  George,  and  Brothers,  Burnley 
Barnes,  J.,  and  Suns,  Manchester 
Barrowman,  H.,  and  Sons,  Manchester 
Bateman,  G.,  and  Sons,  Bradford,  York 
Baxter,  William,  Esq.,  Dundee 
Baxter,  Edward,  Esq.,      ditto 
Baxter,  David,  Esq.,         ditto 
Baxter,  W.  G.,  Esq.,        ditto 
Baxter,  .Tohn  G.,  Esq.,     ditto 
Bayley,  William,  and  Sons,  Staly bridge 
Bean,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Nottingham 
Biggs,  John,  and  Sons,  Leicester 
Binyon  and  Hunter,  Manchester 
Binyon,  A.,  calico-printer,  Manchester 
Blackman,  T.,  jun.,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Boden  and  Morley,  Messrs. 
Booth  and  Hoyle,  manufac,  Rochdale 
Brew^is,  Sml.,  manufacturer,  Manchester 
Bright,  Jacob,  and  Sons,  Rochdale 
Brittle,  Edward,  Esq.,  London 
Brittle  and  Co.,  London 
Brocklebank.     V.    and    J.,   shij)owneis, 
Liverpool 


Brogden,  Jolm,  Escj.,  Manchester 
Brooks,  J.,  Esq.,  High-st.,  Manchester 
Brotherton,  J.,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Salford 
Brown,  William,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Brown,  William,  Esq.,  Leeds 
Buchanan,  Hamilton,  and  Co.,  Glasgow 
Buckley,  James  Smith,  Esq.,  manufac^ 

turer,  Manchester 
Burd,  J.,  and  Sons,  calico-printers,  Man- 
chester 
Butterfield,  Brothers,  Keighly 
Calender,  Bickham,  and  Co.,  merchants, 

Manchester 
Chadwick,  James,  manufacturer,  Man- 
chester 
Cheetham,  George,  and  Sonfe,  Stalybridge 
Chrstie,  W.  M.,  Esq.,   Harefield,  near 

Manchester 
Clay,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  Huddersfield 
Cobden,  Richard,  and  Brothers,  calico- 
printers,  Manchester 
Cooke,  Isaac  B.,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Courthald,  Taylors,  and  Courthald,  Lon- 
don 
Cranen,  John  and  Joseph,  Keighly 
Crewdson,   Joseph,  Esq.,  manufacturer, 

Manchester 
Crossfield,   Joseph,  Esq.,   Bank    Quay, 

Warrington 
Crossfield,  George,  and  Co.,  Liverpool 
Croskhand,  Geo.,  and  Sons,  Huddersfield 
Crossley,  John,  and  Sons.  Hebden-bridge 
Crossley,  John  and  Sons,  Halifax 
CunlilFe,  Roger,  Esq.,  London 
Darby,  Abraliam,  Esq.,  Colebrook-dale 
Darby,  Alfred,  Esq.,  ditto 

Davenport,  E.    D.,  Esq.,   Capesthorne- 

hall,  Cheshire 
Dawson,  C.  H.,  Esq.,  Bradford,  Yorksh. 
DenniL^tonn,  J.  &  A.,  Esqrs.,  Glasgow 
Devas,  William,  and  Son,  London 
Dewhurst,  John,  Esq.,  Skipton 
Dickinson,  Henry,  Esq.,  Colebrook-dale 
Dixon,  John,  Esq.,  Knells,  Carlisle 
Dixon,  Peter,  Esq.,  Carlisle 
Dixon,  >Villiam,  Esq.,  Glasgow 
Duberley,  Captain,  Gaines,  St.  Neott\s 
Ducie,  Right  Hon.  Earl  of 
Eaton,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Bristol 
Eccles,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Blackbiirn 
Eccles,  Shorrock,  and  Co.,  Darwin,  near 

Blackburn 
Eccles,  William,  Esq.,  Preston 
Edwards,  Henry,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Elkanah,  Arnitage,  and  Son,  Manchester 
Evans,  William,  Esq. 
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lOwart,  Joseph  C,  Kwj.,  Liverpool 
f'airlKiirn,  IVtcr,  Esq.,  Leeds 
l'';iNvectt,  William,  I''s<|.,  Liverpool 
Kenton,  John,  Et*<|.,  Roehchile 
Fergiusson,  Joseph,  Es(|.,  Carlisle 
Field,  &inuiel,  E«cj.,  BnuHbrd 
FieUling,    J.    B.,    Esq.,    manufactiirer, 

Todmortlen 
Firth  and  Haworth,  Todmorden 
Foster,  George,  Esq.,  calieo-printer,  Sttl>- 

den,  Liineashire 
Freeman,  W.,  Esq.,  Norwieh 
Fryer,*  Richard,  Escj.,  Wolverhampton 
Clallimore,    John,    Estj.,    calico-printer, 

Manchester 
Crardiner,  Robert,  Esq.,  Manchester 
CJamett,  R.,  Esq.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 
iianictt,  J.,  Esq.,  ditto 

Gaskell,  D.,  Lupset-hall,  near  Wakefield 
(Jibson,  T.  M.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(rilham,  Joseph,  Esq.,  hat- manufacturer, 

Oldham 
Ciillett,  George,  Esq.,  London 
(joswell,  John,  and  Co.,  London 
(iraliam,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Glasgow 
(Jraham,  John,  Esq.,  calico-printer,  Man- 
chester 
Grundy,  John  Edward,  Esq.,  Bury 
Grundy,  Edward,  Esq.,  Park-hills,  Lan- 
caster 
Grundy,  John,  Esq.,  Bury 
Had  win,  John,  and  Sons,  Halifax 
Haii^h,  Charles,    Esq.,    Broadley,    near 

Rochdale 
Hall,  James,  Esq.,  Manchester 
Hamer,  Richard,  Bury 
Hamilton,  John  G.,  Bow-church,  Isle  of 

Wight 
Ilardinge,    John,    Esq.,    manufacturer, 

Manchester 
Ilargreaves,  William,  calico-printer, 

Accrington 
Harris,  Richard,  and  Sons,  Leicester 
Harris,  Charles,  the  Grange,  York 
Hanison,  Richard,  jun.,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Harvey,   Thomas,   Esq.,    1,    Exchange- 
buildings,  Liverpool 
Harvey,  James,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Harvey,  Tyso,  and  Co.,  Manchester 
Harvey,  R.  E.,  Esq.,  merchant,  Liverpool 
Harvey  and  Co.,  manufacturers,  Barnsley 
Hastie,  Archibald,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Paisley 
Hawkins,    John,    Esq.,    cottoU'Sphmer, 

Preston 
Hayworth,  George,  Esq.,  Rochdale 
Hcald,  Nicholas,  Esq.,  calieo-printer 
Helliwell,  William,  Esq.,  Wigan 
Henry,  A.  and  S.,  and  Co.,  Manchester 
Heywood,  Robert,  Esq.,  Bolton 
Hey  wood,  Jas.,  Es(|.,  banker,  Manchester 
Heyworth,   Lawrence,    Es<i.,     Yew-inn. 
Hoar  Liverpool 


HigginlKitham,  Samuel,  E»<|.,  Ghisgow 
Jliggins,  William,  and  Son,  Manchester 
Hillingworth,     Miles,    Esq.,    Bradford, 

Yorkshire 
Hilton.  Henry,  Esq.,  silk- manufacturer, 

Manchester 
Hindley,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ashton- 

under-Lyne 
Hodgson,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Godmanstile 
Hodgson,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Goodman 's-style 
Holland,  Edward,  Esq.,  Stockport 
Holland,  H.  and  F.,  Nottingham 
Holland,  Charles,  Esq.,  Liverjmol 
Holscoyd,  Richard,  Esq.,  manufacturer 
Holt,  George,  and  Co.,  Liverpool 
Howard,  Charles,  manufacturer,  Hyde, 

near  Manchester 
Howard,  Cephas,  Esq.,  Stockport 
Hoyle,  James,  and  Sons,  manufacturers, 

Rochdale 
Hunter,  T.,  tea-merchant,  ^Lanchester 
Hyde,  Sons,  and   Sowerby,    Dukinfield, 

near  Manchester 
Jillott,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Birmingham 
Johnson,  William,  and   Co.,    spinners, 

Wigan 
Kaylay,  E.  J.,  Rochdale 
Kaye,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Huddersfield 
Kay  ling,  Alex.,  Mayor  of  Manchester 
Kelsjill,  Henry,  manufacturer,  Rochdale 
Kelson,  Robert,  Esq.,  Rochdale 
Kenshaw,  J.,  Esq.,  High-st.,  Manchester 
Kidd,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Manchester 
King,  J,,  and  Sons,  manufac,  Rochdale 
Kinnaird,  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Lnngworthy,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers, Salford 
Lea,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Kidderminster 
Leach,  John,  Esq.,  manufac,  Manchester 
Leach,  Tweedale,  and  Co.,  manufacturers, 

Rochdale 
Leach,  Henry,  Esq.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 
Leadbetter,  J.,  Esq.,  Peel-st.,  Manchester 
Lees,  R.,  and  Sons,  cotton-manufacturers, 

Manchester 
Leaf,  Coles,  and  Co.,  London 
Leaf,  AVm.,  Esq.,  Park-hill,  Streatham, 

Surrey 
Lloyd,  Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  banker 
Lombe,  Edward,  Esq.,  Great    Melton- 
hall,  Norfolk 
Lord,  J.,  Esq.,  Bacup,  near  ^lanchester 
Lumsden,  James,  Esq.,  Glasgow 
Lupton,  William,  and  Co.,  Leeds 
Mallison,  George,  Esq.,  Huddersfield 
Marling,  Samuel  S.,  Esq.,  Stroud 
Marling,  Nathaniel  S.,  Esq. 
Marqnis  of  Westminster  (deceased) 
Marahal  and  Co.,  flax-n^anufacs.,  Leeds 
Marshall,  John,  Esq.,  Halsteads,  Cum- 
berland 
Marsland.  Henry.  Esq..  M.P. 
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Mason,  T.,  Esq.,  Ash  ton- under- Lyne 
Matlier,    Thomas,     Esq.,    Glyn-abbott, 

Holywell 
Mather,  G.  D.,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Mather,  R.,  Esq.,  ditto 

Matley,  Richard,  Esq.,  calico-printer, 

Manchester 
Mayson,   John,   Esq.,    cotton-merchant, 

Manchester 
M'Connell  and  Co.,  spinners,  Manchester 
M'Laren,  Duncan,  Esq.,  Edinburgh 
M'Murray,  William,  Esq.,  Edinburgh 
M'Phail,  D.,  and  Co.,  Glasgow 
Mellor,  James,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Midgley,  James,  Esq.,  Rochdale 
Miller,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Preston 
Miller,  Henry,  Esq.,  Preston 
Milligan,    Forbes,   and    Co.,    Bradford, 

Yorkshire 
MolFatt,  George,  Esq.,  merchant,  I<ondon 

(erased) 
Molyneux,  James,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Mongredein,  Augustus,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Moore,  Arthur,  Esq.,  SwaiF ham,  Norfolk 
Morley,  John,  and  Son,  London 
Munn,  R,,  Esq.,  Bacup,  near  Manchester 
Murray,  A.  and  G,,  spinners,  Manchester 
Muspratt,  James,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Novello,  Philip,  Esq.,  London 
Ormerod,  A.,  and  Brothers,  Todmorden 
Orrell,  A.,  Esq.,  late  Mayor  of  Stockport 
Owens,  John,  Esq.,  Manchester 
Paget,    Thomas,    Esq.,    Humber-stone, 

near  Leicester 
Pattison,  James,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Pawson,   William,   Esq.,  Famley,  near 

Leeds 
Pelkington,  Brothers,  and   Co.,    Black- 
burn 
Permington,  Frederick,  Esq. 
Petrie,  John,  iron-founder,  Rochdale 
Phillips,  John  and  Nathaniel,  merchants, 

Manchester 
Piatt,  R.,  Esq.,  manufac,  Staleybridge 
Poutz,  Victor,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Potter,  Sir  Thomas,  Manchester  (since 

dead) 
Proctor,  James,  Esq.,  Manchester 
Radnor,  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Rand,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 
Rathbone,  Richard,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Rathbone,  Wm.,  Esq.,  merchant,  ditto 
Rawdon,  Christopher,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Rawlins  and  Son,  Liverpool 
Rawson,  John,  Esq.,  Manchester 
Rawson,  W.  and  H.,  Higher  Ardwick, 

Manchester 
Reddish,    Bickham,    and    Co.,    calico- 
printers,  Manchester 
Renworthy,  John,  and  Co.,  carriers,  Man- 
chester 
Rcyner,  Frederick,  Escj.,  Manchester 


Reyner,  Frederick,  Esq.,  New  Market- 
buildings,  Manchester 
Richardson,  W.,  and  Brothers 
Richardson,   William,    and    Sons,    mer- 
chants, Manchester 
Ridgway,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Highgate,  London 
Ridgway,    John,    Esq.,    Cauldon-place, 

Staffordshire 
Ripley,  E.,  Esq.,  Bowling,  near  Bradford 
Roberts    and    Walton,    manufacturers, 

Buraley 
Roberts,    Richard,   Esq.,    Globe    Iron- 

Avorks,  Manchester 
Roberstron,  Charles,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Ross,  William,  Esq.,  Manchester 
Russell,  John,  Esq.,  Bradford 
Ryder,  James,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Rylev,  John,  Esq.,  Hebden-bridge 
Salt,  Titus,  Esq.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 
Schoefield,  Robert,  Esq.,  Rochdale 
Schoefield,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  manu- 
facturers, Littleboro',  near  Rochdale 
Schunck,  Tomhoy,  and  Co.,  merchants, 

Manchester 
Schwabe,  Salis,  Esq.,  Manchester 
Schwann,  F.,  Esq.,  Huddersfield 
Scott,  James,  Esq.,  Glasgow 
Scrope,  George  Poullet,  Esq,,  M.P. 
Senior,  George,  Esq.,  Dalton,  near  Hud. 

dersfield 
Shiel,  Richard,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Shemer  and  Moon,  Burnley 
Simpson,  Rostron,  and  Co.,  Manchester 
Simpson,  James,  Esq.,  Foxhill-bank,  near 

Accrington 
Slitt,  James,  and  Co.,  Liverpool 
Smith,  Henry,  Esq.,  Birmingham 
Smith,    Benjamin,    and    Sons,    cotton- 
merchants,  Manchester 
Smith,  Edward,  Esq  ,  Sheffield 
Smith,  Benjamin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Blandford- 

square,  London 
Smith,   John   Benjamin,   Esq.,   Cotton- 
court,  Manchester 
Smith,  George,  Esq.,  Prescot 
Standring,  John,  Esq.,  smallware  manu- 
facturer, Manchester 
Stansfeld,  Hamer,  woollen-merchant 
Steiner,    Frederick,    Esq.,    Hindburne- 

house,  near  Accrington 
Stewart,  Robert,  Esq.,  Manchester 
Stocks,  Joseph,  and  Co.,  Halifax 
Stone  and  Kemp,  Messrs.,  Edinburgh 
Strutt,   William,    George,   and    Joseph 

Strutt,  Derby 
Swaisland,  Charles  and  Amos,  Crayford, 

Kent 
Sykes,  Joseph  and  Sons,  Hull 
Sykes,  Richard,  Esq.,  Hull 
Taylor,  Brothers,  Wigan 
Tempest,  Sir  C.   R.,  Bart.,    Broughtou 
Hall,  near  Skipton 
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Tenant,  Charles,  ami  Co. 
The  Oxford-road  Twist  Compaii),  Man- 
chester 
Thifknes>*o,  U.  A.,  Kscj.,  Wij^an 
Thonuw,  Edward,  Esq,,  Charlotte-street, 

Bristol 
Thomasson,  Thos.,  Esq.,  spinner,  Bolton 
Thompson  and  JJrothers,  calico-printers, 

Manchester 
Thompson,  Joseph,  and  Sons,  Manchester 
Thomj)son,  Neale,  Esq.,  Glasgow 
Thoniley,  John  1).,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Thornley,  Thonuw,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Liverpool 
Tomisend,  G.,  and  Brothers,  Bradford 
Travers,  John,  Esq.,  (deceased) 
Tunstill,    Henry,   Esq.,   Marsden,  near 

Burnley 
Tweedale,  James,  manufac,  Rochdale 
Vailev,  J.,  Es<j.,  Stanningly,  near  Leeds 
Villiers,  Hon.  Charles  Pelham,  M.P. 
Waddingham,    John,    Esq.,  Cooperage- 
street,  Leeds 
Walker,  Benjamin,  Esq.,  Leeds 
Walker,  Smith,and  Co., machinists.  Bury 
Walker,  William,  Esq.,  Manchester 


Walmsley,  Sir  Jodhim,  Liverpiwl 
Walker,  kidmrd,  Esq.,  M.P.,  liury 
Warl)urton,  Henry,  Esij.,  M.P. 
Ward,  Start,  Sharp,  ami   Ward,  Wood- 
street,  Cheapside,  London 
Watkins,  W.  B.,  dryBalter,  Mancliester 
Watson,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Liverpool 
Watts,  T.  S.,  and  T.,  Manchester 
Wells,  Cooke, and  Potter,  Mancliester 
Whitehead,  Thos.,  and   Jirothers,  Holy- 
mount,  Rawtenstall,  near  Manchester 
Whittaker,  John,    and    Sons,   Ashton- 

under-Lyne 
Wliitworth,  Joseph,  and  Co.,  merchants, 

Manchester 
Wilkinson  and  Co.,  Leeds 
Wilson,  W.  and  E.,  Manchester 
Wilson,  Edward,  Esq.,  Elm-farm,  near 

Manchester 
Wilson,  C,  Esq.,  ditto 
Wood,  James  D.,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Woolley,  George,  and  Son,  Manchester 
Wrigley,  James,  Esq.,  Jiury 
Wrigley,  James,  and  Sons,  Bury 


It  should  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  League,  that  some  of  the 
members  of  council  are  not  mentioned  as  subscribers  of  M50  and  uj)- 
wards ;  and  those  who  arc  not  so  mentioned  are  in  every  ease  practical 
members — men  who  have  been  elected  as  councillors  to  do  the  hard 
work,  just  because  they  are  men  who  can  be  useful  in  such  work. 
When  the  time  comes  to  publish  the  history  of  the  League  in  full,  such 
men  will  fill  a  prominent  place  in  it.  Various  causes  prevent  them 
from  being  particularized  at  present. 


PERSONAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LEADING  MEMBERS. 


George  Wilson. — In  giving  sketches  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  League,  I  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  chairman.  Two 
years  ago  the  pen  which  now  traces  these  words  made  the  following 
sketch  of  that  gentleman,  and  I  know  of  nothing  in  it  to  alter  now. 
The  only  change  is,  that  what  was  said  of  him  then  may  be  more  em- 
phatically repeated  now. 

Mr.  AVilson  is  eminently  qualified  for  his  position  by  the  quickness 
and  soundness  of  his  decisions  and  the  ready  tact  by  which  he  brings 
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all  the  other  members  to  agree  with  him.  The  priiici])al  element  of 
success  in  the  working  of  the  League  hitherto  has  been  its  harmony. 
In  selecting  the  various  committees,  and  appointing  to  each  individual 
his  duty,  the  chairman  has  paid  special  regard  to  personal  abilities  and 
temper.  Those  who  are  able  and  eager  to  work  in  carrying  out  matters 
of  detail,  and  who  care  little  for  displaying  themselves  in  public,  are 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  to  which  nature  and  habits  of  business 
have  adapted  them.  But  the  greatest  number  of  the  councillors  are 
persons  fitted  naturally  and  educationally  to  appear  in  public  or  remain 
in  private — to  speak  or  be  silent- — to  sit  on  a  low  seat,  or  on  a  high — 
to  follow  or  lead — to  give  orders  themselves,  or  obey  the  orders  of 
others — and  therefore  harmony  prevails,  and  enormous  labour  is  ac- 
complished without  bustle  or  confusion.  The  heaviest  labour  of  the 
League  is  that  of  which  the  world  knows  and  hears  least.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  gentleman  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  is  five  feet 
seven  or  eight  inches  high,  rather  robust,  but  not  corpulent ;  in  man- 
ners complacent.  Pie  is  a  manufacturer  of  starch,  but  is  possessed  of 
private  property  which  renders  him  independent  of  business. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Town-council  of 
Manchester,  and  has  distinguished  himself  among  those  who  struggled 
to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  that  town,  and  subsequently 
among  all  who,  in  the  corporation  or  out  of  it,  have  exerted  themselves 
for  the  public  good.  He  enjoys  the  unqualified  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  is  associated.  Those  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  League 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre  and  elsewhere  will  occasionally  hear  such  men 
as  Mr.  Cobden  say,  that  "  our  chairman,  being  despotic,  has  ordered 
me,"  or  them,  or  some  one,  to  do  so  and  so.  This  allusion  to  despotism 
is  not  altogether  a  figure  of  speech,  but  it  requires  some  qualification. 
As  before  said,  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  gentleman  of  mild  manners ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  subdued  and  unassuming  to  a  degree  that  makes  him  appear,  see- 
ing him  simply  as  an  individual,  incapable  of  holding  a  position  in 
public  controversy  of  any  eminence ;  and  so  far  he  is  the  last  man  to 
be  met,  in  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  whom  you  would  suspect  of 
being  a  despot.  But  his  power  rests  on  the  quickness,  the  coolness, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  to  which  qualities  every  member  of 
the  League  pays  homage,  because  they  see  him  always  ready  to  give 
advice,  and  find  him  always  right  in  his  counsel. 

The  present  wnriter  visited  Manchester  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the 
great  banquet.  He  found  Mr.  Wilson  engaged  in  the  council-room  in 
the  morning  each  day  at  ten.  On  his  left  sat  Mr.  Hicken,  the  indefa- 
tigable and  intelligent  secretary.  Five  hundred  or  a  thousand  letters 
daily  had  to  be  opened  and  read.  Various  parties  were  busy  doing  so, 
and  handing  all  those  requiring  the  chairman's  attention,  and  they  were 
many,  to  the  table  before  him.  While  this  was  going  on,  other  busi- 
ness w^as  in  process  of  transaction.  Members  of  the  council  were  giving 
in  their  reports  of  the  committees  of  which  they  were  chairmen  or  secre- 
taries. These  committees  were  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  in 
number;  as,  for  instance,  the  printing  committee,  the  tract-distribution 
committee,  the  registration  conmiittee,  the  subscription-card  committee, 
the  leeturiniif  committee,  the  correspondence  committee,  the  banquet- 
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arran^n'inonts  coiiimit too,  tlio  rmancc  ooinniittco,  and  sncli  liko,  some 
I>(;rnian('iit  and  sonif  U'lnjjorary.  The  busiiu'ss  of  tlicso  cDnnnittoes 
was  socn  l^oing  <>n,  motions  wito  made,  votes  taken,  and  minutes  re- 
eorded,  all  through  the  ehairman,  while  he  was  seemingly  engaged  on 
other  business,  reading  letters  received,  writing  letters  to  go  away,  and 
atten<ling  to  suggestions  or  making  suggestions  to  others. 

At  first  sight  to  a  visitor  there,  the  whole  looked,  what  this  sketch 
may  indicate,  uncontrolled  confusion.  But  a  brief  acquaintance  with 
the  council-room  of  the  League  and  its  members  shewed  that  the 
whole  was  harmonious  industry,  as  regular,  as  incessant  in  motion, 
hour  after  hour,  as  the  multitudinous  wheels  that  whirled  in  the  great 
factories  of  which  those  present  were,  for  the  most  part,  proprietors  and 
directors. 

AV^hen  the  bustle  of  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  somewhat  abated, 
Mr.  Wilson  might  be  seen  visiting  and  superintending  the  creeti(m  of 
the  great  Free-trade  Ilall,  which,  by-the-by,  was  his  and  Mr.  Alder- 
man Brooks'  joint  speculation,  the  other  members  of  the  League  and 
the  general  fund  having  no  connection  with  its  expense.  An  hour  or 
two  to  dinner,  and  the  superintendence  of  his  own  affairs,  might  be 
taken  by  him  in  the  afternoon,  but  this  not  always ;  and  even  then  he 
would  be  found  by  a  visitor  writing  letters  on  the  business  of  the  League, 
at  home.  At  five  o'clock  he  was  again  at  the  League  rooms,  and  from 
that  hour  up  to  six  the  members,  who  liad  been  there  in  the  morning, 
and  who  had  been  for  a  few  hours  attending  to  their  business  on 
Change,  in  their  warehouses,  or  at  their  factories,  all  of  them  having 
large  establishments,  w^ere  again  associated  around  the  council-table, 
Avith  the  London  morning  papers,  just  then  received,  and  cups  of  tea 
and  coffee  with  mufiins  and  bread-and-butter,  before  them.  When  tea 
was  over,  they  again  proceeded  to  business  as  separate  committees  ; 
and,  as  at  that  time  the  preparations  for  the  banquet  were  added  to  all 
the  other  business,  Mr.  Wilson,  wdio  was  a  member  of  every  committee, 
and  had  his  eye  on,  and  his  hand  in,  everything,  would  be  found  en- 
gaged in  some  department  or  other  until  a  late  hour,  frequently  till 
midnight.  But,  as  previously  remarked,  through  the  harmony  that 
prevailed,  prodigious  labour  was  accomplished  without  bustle  or  confusion. 

In  1844  he  was  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Town-council  of  Man- 
chester, but  resigned,  on  the  plea,  certainly  well  founded,  that  his  own 
business  and  the  business  of  the  League  were  more  than  suflS.cicnt  to 
occupy  his  time. 

Thomas  Ashton,  of  Hyde,  in  Cheshire. — This  gentleman  is  a  muni- 
ficent subscriber  to  the  League,  and  not  less  so  to  every  good  work 
that  has  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  his  fellow  creatures  for 
its  object.  He  is  largely  engaged  in  manufactures  ;  he  employs  several 
thousand  people,  and  his  works  being  in  most  part  erected  where  he  is 
free  of  the  "large  town  nuisance,"  he  has  taken  advantage  of  favour- 
able circumstances  to  erect  comfortable  dwellings  for  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide, on  an  ample  scale,  for  their  religious  and  secular  instruction.  He 
is  a  county  magistrate,  and  was  once  a  man  in  humble  circumstances. 
|He  ha,s  been  always,  what  he  is  now,  })Ossessed  of  great  perseverance,  a 
tSoun<l  judgment,  and  an  untirini;  in(hihtrv. 
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Those  who  have  never  personally  visited  the  factory  districts  of 
Lancasliire,  and  who  only  judge  of  those  districts  by  the  works  of 
fiction  which  ill-natured  and  ignorant,  sometimes  malevolent  and  venal, 
authors  put  forth,  imagine  that  there  is  nothing  but  hard  toil,  and  dirt, 
and  meanness  of  condition  among  those  who  work  in  factories.  It  is 
not  so ;  the  worst  of  the  factories  have  been  much  improved  during 
late  years.  The  new  machinery  now  in  use  requires  far  more  space 
than  the  old,  consequently  the  buildings  are  larger  and  the  people  are 
less  crowded  together.  Again,  the  progress  of  art  and  science  has  re- 
fined the  work  to  such  ease  and  cleanliness  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
ordinary  workshop.  Again,  in  weaving,  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
have  the  looms  for  steadiness  of  motion  on  the  ground  floor ;  and  very 
many  of  the  manufacturers  are  building  in  rural  spots  new  weaving- 
sheds  of  one  story  high,  and  great  width,  with  family  cottages  of  four 
and  six  rooms,  and  little  gardens  around  them  for  the  workpeople ;  so 
that  the  condition  of  the  factory  hands,  in  respect  of  personal  comfort, 
is  every  day  increasing. 

But  long  before  the  change  of  system  in  favour  of  weaving-sheds 
occupying  large  spaces  of  ground  took  place,  the  rural  districts  of 
Lancashire  were  in  many  parts  dotted  over  w^itli  factories  and  cottage- 
houses,  such  as  will  be  found  described  in  the  next  article  but  one 
(under  the  name  of  Henry  Ashworth).  The  traveller  through  the 
beautifid  green  valleys  of  Lancashire  needs  not  to  be  told  how  many 
and  how  i)leasing  are  those  little  communities  of  industry  planted 
wherever  there  is  a  stream  of  water,  between  the  hills ;  nor  need  the 
visitor  there,  who  has  any  power  of  observing  and  disposition  to  ob- 
serve, be  told  that  the  wheat  and  flour,  and  oxen,  and  sheep,  and  pig», 
of  the  surrounding  agricultural  counties,  and  from  Ireland,  pour  into 
those  districts,  to  be  paid  for  and  consumed  by  the  factory  workers. 
That  awful  misery  has  sometimes  come  upon  some  of  those  industrial 
communities,  is  true ;  years  of  bad  trade,  and  low  w^ages,  and  standing 
machinery  always  follow  years  of  scarcity  and  deamess ;  that  much  of 
the  discomfort,  often  told  of  the  factory  districts,  does  exist  in  the  large 
factory  towns,  is  true ;  but  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  dwelling  of 
the  factory  people  out  of  the  large  towns  prove  that  it  is  not  the  factories, 
but  "  the  great  tow^n  nuisance,"  as  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor  expresses  it,  that 
causes  the  discomfort  and  unhealthfulness  in  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ing people.  Westminster  Abbey  is  not  a  factory,  nor  is  its  next-door 
neighbour,  Westminster  Hall ;  yet  there  is  a  district  of  the  meanest  and 
most  unhealthful  holes  of  human  retreat  near  them,  and  close  to  them 
on  one  side,  to  be  found  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom.  Had  West- 
minster Abbey  been  a  factory,  and  Westminster  Hall  the  same,  and 
also  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  stand  beside  them,  that  district 
of  London  would  have  been  a  factory  district,  and  all  the  miserable 
human  habitations  near  them,  and  the  vice  and  profligacy  which  are 
notorious  in  those  habitations,  would  have  been  ascribed  to  the  factories 
of  Westminster.  Many  of  the  wretched  huts  and  loathsome  houses 
around  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  in  process  of  re- 
moval. The  Dean  and  Chapter,  that  great  incorjDoration  of  clergymen 
of  the  Church,  have  promised  to  remove  the  numerous  brothels  and  low 
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haunts  of  low  vice  on  their  property,  as  soon  as  they  can  get  possession 
of  the  houses  noW  let  on  lease.     This  is,  so  far,  good. 

So,  also,  the  town  of  Manchester  is  undergoing  improvement ;  but 
the  greatest  obstacle  there  for  many  years  has  been  the  manorial  rights 
of  certain  great  landowners :  such  manorial  rights  may  be  seen  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  im])rovement  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  much  easier  to  improve  cottage-dwellings  and  the  morals  of  the 
})eo])le,  in  rural  and  agricultural  districts,  where  the  land  is  mostly  in 
the  hand  of  one  individual,  and  the  limited  number  of  inhabitants  are 
under  that  individual's  own  eye,  or  under  that  of  his  family  and  agents, 
yet  how  little — how  very  little  is  done  there  !  The  letter  printed  at 
page  19  of  this  pamphlet,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Frampton,  of  Woodyates, 
Dorsetshire,  will  show  how  little  is  done.  There,  on  Lord  Ashley's 
paternal  estate,  the  land  all  belonging  to  his  own  family,  with  a  popu- 
lation not  over-crowded,  and  the  landed  property  nearly  all  obtained 
within  his  own  lifetime,  free  of  expense,  from  the  commons  belonging 
to  the  people  there^  there  is  not  even  a  school  for  the  children,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  people  are  miserable  in  the  last  degree. 

I  mention  those  things  that  fair  discussion  may  foUow^  a  fair  statement 
of  facts ;  that  honour  may  be  given  to  whom  honour  is  due. 

I  believe  that  neither  in  town  nor  country  have  the  rich  owners  of 
property  and  employers  of  industry  done  what  they  might  have  done, 
nor  what  they  should  have  done,  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  toiling 
thousands  who  labour  for  them.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  change  for  the 
better  is  beginning ;  and  thus  I  take  delight  in  publishing  to  the  world 
the  names  of  those  who  have  begun  it ;  begun  it  in  years  gone  by,  when 
no  desire  for  public  approbation  could  have  induced  them  to  do  so,  there 
being  then  no  inclination  in  the  public  mind  to  approve  and  praise  ;  be- 
gun it  of  their  own  accord  for  the  mere  love  of  what  they  were  doing, 
and  never  boasted  of  it ;  begun  it  and  carried  it  out  without  any  of  that 
self-boasting  benevolence  which  is  ever  uppermost  with  some  parlia- 
mentary personages  :  a  benevolence  rich  in  words  and  professions  ;  poor 
and  barren  in  the  practice  of  such  easily  performed  virtues  as  are  actually 
within  its  reach  at  its  own  door  ;  as  witness  Dorsetshire,  and  Lord 
Ashley's  own  property. 

It  is  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  to  elicit  fair  dis- 
cussion by  a  fair  statement  of  facts,  that  I  \vrite  these  matters  here. 
Lancashire,  and  the  factory  districts  elsewhere,  have  many  communities 
of  factory  hands  living  in  comfortable  and  commodious  houses,  evincing 
to  the  impartial  observers  of  human  character  the  possession  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  an  order  not  possessed  by  many  who 
arc  born  to  higher  rank  in  society.  Of  those  who  have  tried  to  elevate 
the  working  man  as  he,  the  master,  rises  himself,  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton 
is  one.  The  time  will  come,  and  may  it  come  soon  !  when  it  will  be 
accounted  an  honour  to  associate  with  a  working  man  ;  and  when  the 
idle  man,  no  matter  how  rich,  will  be  accounted  a  discreditable  acquaint- 
ance. I  see  no  reason  why  labour  should  not  be  allied  with  the  highest 
intelligence  and  civilization.  I  believe  that  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
commerce  by  free  trade  with  all  nations,  is  a  preliminary  step  thereto. 
I  believe  that  such  masters  as  Thomas  Ashton,  and  some  of  the  others 
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who  will  bo  named  here,  and  some  who,  not  being  members  of  the 
Council  ol'  the  League,  do  not  fall  to  be  named  here,  are  pri\  ately  and 
publicly  working  for  the  glorious  end  of  redeeming  the  working  man 
from  the  mean  position  in  society  which  feudal  ranks  and  privileges 
have  hitherto  doomed  him  to  hold.  This,  however,  must  be  the  work 
of  more  time  than  is  agreeable  to  the  sanguine  and  the  impatient. 

Robert  Asiiton. — This  gentleman  is  the  younger  brother  of  the 
one  just  named ;  he  is  an  extensive  manufacturer  and  calico-printer ; 
remarkable,  like  his  brother,  for  great  business  talents  and  untiring 
perseverance.  He  is  also  a  large  subscriber  to  the  League,  and  a  member 
of  the  Council.  He  is  a  county  magistrate,  and  is  reputed  to  be  very 
wealtliy. 

And  here  let  me  pass  a  remark  upon  the  wealth  of  manufacturers. 
Many  people  allege  that  because  a  manufacturer  becomes  rich,  he  must 
have  been  inordinate  in  his  profits.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  he  did 
not  obtain  profits  he  could  not  carry  on  business ;  he  would  cease  to 
be  a  master  manufacturer. 

In  the  next  place,  if  he  adds  bit  by  bit  to  his  business,  by  adding 
his  profits  to  the  capital  engaged  in  his  business,  he  increases  the  num- 
ber of  future  profits,  and  enables  his  trade  to  be  carried  on  with  a 
smaller  profit  on  each  article  he  produces ;  which  is  all  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  consumer  of  those  articles,  and  to  the  hands  employed  in 
making  them,  because  consumption  increases  with  cheapness,  and  hu- 
man wants  and  desires  increase  with  the  f)ower  to  supply  and  gratify 
them. 

Again,  if  the  manufacturer  extends  his  premises  and  productive  power 
until  he  thinks  they  are  as  extensive  as  he  can  manage  to  advantage, 
and  if  then  his  profits  afford  him  a  clear  income  of  £10,000  per  annum, 
it  is  very  likely  that  he  lives  on  £  1,000,  and  saves  £9,000  per  annum : 
this,  in  twenty  years,  with  interest,  will  give  him  somewhere  about 
£200,000,  besides  all  his  factory  and  machinery,  and  stock  in  trade, 
worth  perhaps  £100,000  more. 

Here  is  a  large  fortune.  The  country  squire,  and  all  who  serve  and 
worship  country  squires,  who  starts  in  life  with  a  clear  income  of 
£10,000  per  annum,  and  who  of  course  spends  it  and  gets  into  debt 
besides,  and  mortgages  his  land  rather  than  curtail  his  expenditure, — 
this  squire  exclaims,  "  Look  at  the  manufacturer,  who  has  made  a  for- 
tune of  £300,000,  while  I  am  in  debt !  Manufacturing  must  be  a  far 
more  profitable  business  than  landowning!"  But  the  fact  is,  that  to 
be  successful  in  manufacturing,  close  attention,  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  must  be  paid  to  it ;  and  if  the  millowner  spent  £10,000  a  year 
— if  he  were  idle  enough  to  spend  it — he  would  soon  have  no  £10,000 
a  year  to  spend. 

"  See  !"  cry  the  worshippers  of  the  squire,  "  how  little  the  manu- 
facturer does  for  the  country,  spending  only  £  1,(100  out  of  £10,000 
a  year !  The  squire  spends  all  his  £10,000  a  year,  and  so  does  good 
to  the  country,  more  than  the  manufacturer,  by  the  amount  of  £9,000 
per  annum." 

Not  so  fast.  The  income  of  the  manufacturer  is  the  profit  of  what 
he  spends  in  carrying  on  his  business ;   the  squire  spends  without  a 


profit,  \uile8S  he  cultivates  a  fiirin,  or  does  souu!  ()t^U*f-^t^ ^^W- 
<»f  fiinnini;  kind.  AVliatever  lie  l>ays  ii»  wages  fur  ])r()fitnT)ro  l;iT)()iir,  ho 
adds  to  his  own  and  to  the  national  wealth  ;  hut  what  he  spends  for  the 
keep  of  horses,  dogs,  and  great  estahlisliincnts  of  servants,  who  all  con- 
sume and  }>roduee  nothing,  is  spent  for  his  j)ersonal  pleasure,  and  not 
for  his  j)ersonal  profit.  Such  expenditure  is  a  benefit  to  those  who 
I  onsume  it,  but  only  to  them  :  the  money  which  the  manufacturer 
pays  in  wages  (for  instance,  one  living  on  ii  1,000  a  year  for  family  ex- 
j)enses)  pays  not  unc()mnu)nly  as  much  as  £20,000  a  year  in  direct 
wages ;  besides  all  the  people  whom  he  employs  in  providing  him  w^itli 
machinery  and  raw  material — a  class  which  is  somewhat  analagous  to  the 
tradesmen  who  furnish  the  squire  with  liis  houscliold  goods,  horses, 
carriages,  harness,  &c.,  tlie  raw  material  and  the  macliiuery  of  j)ersonal 
pleasure.  The  manufacturer  who  lives  on  i^  1,000,  wlio  saves  £0,000, 
and  wlio  ]>ays  £20,000  a  year  in  f^ictory  wages — besides  all  which  he 
pays  indirectly  for  the  su])]dy  of  raw  material  and  for  machinery — is 
filling  human  mouths  and  clothing  human  bodies  on  a  vast  scale,  which 
the  squire  is  not  doing,  save  in  a  small  degree.  He  is  producing  on  a 
large  scale,  to  the  world  of  mankind  at  large,  that  which  is  necessary 
and  useful  to  mankind. 

We  can  fancy  an  island  of  the  sea,  filled  from  shore  to  shore  with 
a  ]iopiilation  wholly  employed  in  add'inff  vixlue  to  something  by  their 
industry,  whether  directing  the  work  or  being  directed,  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  that  island  must  become  richer  and  richer  every 
day.  And  we  can  fancy  the  same  island  filled  with  men  and  horses 
and  dogs  .and  foxes,  all  eating — all  consuming — none  producing — none 
addinij  Talue  to  any  one  thing  ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the  result. 
What  would  the  result  be  ?     Why,  nothing  less  than  an  ultimate  dege-  » 

neracy  to  wear  the  fox-skins  for  clothing  so  long  as  there  were  skins  to    t^^A^^A/C  i 
be  had  ;  to  go  naked  wdien  the  skins  were  all  gone  ;  and  to  paint  the       '"^  ^  v 

body  with  ochre  and  ruddle,  to  keep  in  as  much  heat  as  ochre  and  

ruddle  will  keep  in,  as  was  once  the  case  in  England,  when  everybody 
was  a  fox-hunter  and  nobody  manufactured. 

So  much  for  expenditure  in  mere  consumption  without  production, 
and  for  expenditure  in  production  as  well  as  in  consumption.  So 
much  for  the  difference  between  the  squire  of  £10,000  a  year  and  the 
manufacturer  of  £10,000  a  year. 

Henry  Asiiwortit,  of  Turton,  near  Bolton. — ^This  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  county  magistrate,  a  subscriber  to 
the  League,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufacture.  His  factory  and 
workpeople  are  located  in  a  rural  district,  and  form  a  good  specimen  .-t^ 
of  what  the  factory  system  is  when  not  confined  within  those  large 
towns  which  have  been  built  without  respect  to  the  social  and  physical 
well-being  of  mankind. 

His  workpeople  are  a  specimen  also  of  a  numerous  class  of  factory- 
workers,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  wdiat  some  people  have  described 
til  em  to  be. 

I  shall  here  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Cooke  Taylor,  of  Lon- 
'lon,  a  lady  who,  about  two  years  ago,  visited  Lancashire  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  as  many  eiToneous  opinions  about  the  terrible  life   of 
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the  factory-workers,  and  the  terrible  tyrants  their  masters,  as  are 
commonly  entertained  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  either. 

I  have  myself  seen  what  she  describes ;  and  although  Lord  Ashley, 
when  in  search  of  factory  information,  was  asked  to  go  and  look  at 
these  works  and  the  the  workpeople,  and  declined  to  do  so,  any  reader 
of  this,  who  has  an  opportunity,  may  satisfy  himself  that  Mrs.  Cooke 
Taylor's  statement  is  strictly  correct.  And  the  condition  of  Mr.  Ash- 
worth's  people  is  nothing  beyond  what  may  be  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  Lancashire.     Mrs.  Taylor  says : — 

"  Now  that  I  am  settled  quietly  at  home  I  will  fulfil  my  promise, 
and  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  factory  population,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  during  my  recent  visit  to  the  north  of  England.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  newspapers,  relative 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  operatives,  and  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  for  they  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  it  was  with 
reluctance  I  consented  to  go  to  Lancashire  ;  indeed,  these  misrepresen- 
tations are  quite  general,  and  people  believe  them  without  knowing 
why  or  wherefore.  As  an  instance  :  just  before  starting  I  was  at  a 
large  dinner  party,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  seated  next  a 
gentleman  who  is  considered  a  very  clever  and  intelligent  man.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  I  mentioned  that  I  was  going  to  Lancashire. 
He  stared,  and  asked,  '  What  on  earth  could  take  me  there  ?  That  he 
would  as  soon  think  of  going  to  St.  Giles's  ;  that  it  was  a  horrid  place 
—factories  all  over ;  that  the  people,  from  starvation,  oppression,  and 
over-work,  had  almost  lost  the  form  of  humanity ;  and  that  the  mill- 
owners  were  a  bloated,  pampered  race,  feeding  on  the  very  vitals  of  their 
workpeople.'  I  answered,  that  ^  This  was  a  dreadful  state  of  things  ;' 
and  asked,  '  In  what  part  he  had  seen  such  misery  ?'  He  replied,  that 
'  he  had  never  seen  it,  but  that  he  had  been  told  that  it  existed ;  and 
that  for  his  part  he  never  had  been  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
that  he  never  icould.'  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  very  numerous 
body  of  people  who  spread  reports  without  ever  taking  the  trouble  of 
inquiring  if  they  be  true  or  false." 

Mrs.  Taylor  proceeds  to  say  how  surprised  she  was  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  factories  so  scrupulously  clean  ;  to  see  the  lightness  of  the  work ; 
to  see  the  utter  absence  of  all  that  which  is  told  of  human  bodies  being 
put  in  contorted  positions,  &c. ;  and  thus  continues : — "  The  average 
wages  of  the  young  women  employed  varies  from  eight  to  nine  shillings 
a  week,  and  the  younger  girls  and  boys  from  five  to  seven.  If  an 
operative  has  a  number  of  children,  he  generally  endeavours  to  procure 
employment  for  them  at  the  mill  where  he  works,  and  their  united 
earnings  make  them  very  comfortable.  In  country  factories  (which  I 
am  describing)  the  mother  of  the  family  seldom  goes  to  work,  but 
remains  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  house,  mind  the  infant,  and  prepare 
the  meals  for  her  husband  and  elder  children.  Some  who  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  mill  bring  their  dinner  with  them,  and  have  their  tea 
brought  them  by  a  younger  brother  or  sister ;  but  those  who  live  near 
generally  go  home  to  their  meals.  The  mill-proprietors,  in  many 
mstances,  have  built  small  houses  very  near  their  factories,  which  the 
J  eople  rent,  and  thus  have  but  a  short  distance  to  go  either  to  work  or 
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meals.  Theeo  cottages  form  quite  a  villacc,  and  Iiave  been  built  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  mill  for  the  accommodfition  of  his  workpeople,  to 
whcMii  he  rents  them  at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  from  2s.  Sd.  to  3*.  4d. 
})er  week.  They  are  built  of  stone,  in  a  very  open  and  airy  situation  ; 
they  eontain  from  four  to  six  rooms  eaeh.  The  six-roomed  cottages 
contain  a  parlour,  kitchen,  and  little  scullery,  on  the  ground  floor  ; 
upstairs,  three  bedrooms.  The  four-roomed  cottages, — a  kitchen, 
parlour,  and  two  bedrooms.  Back  premises,  with  suitable  conve- 
niences, are  attached  to  each  of  them.  I  went  into  a  great  number  of 
the  cottages,  and  found  them  very  comfortable  and  well  furnished  ; 
indeed,  so  much  so  as  to  occasion  me  great  surprise.  Some  of  the 
parlours  were  carpeted,  and  all  contained  chairs,  tables,  pictures,  and, 
generally,  a  clock  in  the  corner.  In  one  house  I  noticed  a  large 
simpler,  elaborately  worked  ;  this  was  framed,  and  hanging  over  the 
..  himney-piece  :  the  woman  of  the  house  exhibited  it  with  great  pride 
— said  that  it  was  her  daugliter's  work — that  she  had  been  for  some 
years  working  at  the  factory,  and  was  just  then  expecting  her  home  to 
dinner.  She  told  us  that  her  husband,  daughter,  and  two  sons  worked 
at  the  mill ;  that  their  united  earnings  made  them  very  comfortable, 
'indeed,  they  wanted  for  nothing.'  The  kitchen-grates  particularly 
attracted  my  attention,  they  w^ere  so  large,  and  each  had  an  oven  and 
boiler  attached  to  it :  indeed,  one  of  the  great  blessings  that  these 
people  enjoy  is  good  fires ;  these  they  have  in  perfection,  and  at  a  very 
cheap  rate;  I  believe  they  buy  coal  at  as  low  as  five  shillings  a  ton. 
The  blazing  fires  in  every  house  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  com- 
fort, and  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
materially  assisting  in  their  culinary  arrangements.  In  all  the  cottages 
we  went  up  stairs  to  the  bedrooms,  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
jood  women,  who  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  letting  visitors  see  the  order 
did  neatness  in  which  everything  is  kept.  The  beds  were  very  com- 
fortable,— had,  generally,  curtains  of  striped  blue-and-white  calico, 
good  warm  blankets,  and  coarse  but  very  white  sheets.  There  were, 
generally,  chests  of  drawers,  containing  the  wardrobes  of  the  families, 
and  many  cap-boxes,  which,  on  peeping  into,  we  saw  were  full  of  some 
very  smart  head-dresses  for  the  wives  and  daughters.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  the  family  always  occupied  diiferent  rooms,  the  parents  mana- 
ging to  stow  away  the  younger  children  in  their  own  apartment. 
I  understood  that  this  was  a  point  upon  which  the  landlords  were  very 
ytrict.  In  all  the  houses  we  saw  Bibles,  and  in  one  or  two  some  attempt 
at  a  bookcase ;  the  books  were  generally  on  religious  subjects,  and  all 
of  a  strictly  moral  tendency.  In  one  or  two  of  the  cottages  we  per- 
'cived,  by  the  neatly-spread  table,  and  the  savoury  smell  which 
iluted  us  on  entering,  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  dinner, 
and,  therefore,  declined  proceeding  up  stairs,  notwithstanding  the 
assurance  of  the  good  woman  '  that  we  were  quite  welcome.'  Altogether 
llierc  is  nothing  in  these  cottages,  I  assure  you,  to  offend  the  most 
fastidious  taste  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  visitor  must  feel  gratified 
by  the  order,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  that  are  everywhere  visible. 

"  We  next  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  village,  and  came  to 
some  small  houses  with  gardens  before  the  doors.     In  a.  corner  of  one 
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of  the  gardens  there  were  some  beehives,  and  all  about,  neatly  arranged, 
little  flower-beds.  Into  this  house  we  went  and  found  the  mother  sur- 
rounded by  her  young  children.  Her  husband  was  one  of  the  foremen 
in  the  neighbouring  mill,  and  the  furniture  and  general  aspect  of  her 
house  were  even  superior  to  what  I  have  before  described.  She  was 
herself  a  very  nice  person,  with  appearance  and  manners  far  superior  to 
her  station.  I  thought  it  likely  that  she  had  been  lady's-maid  or  house- 
keeper in  a  gentleman's  family  before  her  marriage ;  but  no — from  youth 
she  had  worked  at  the  mill,  and,  I  was  told,  w\as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
best  class  of  the  factory  population.  I  have  before  mentioned  that  it  is 
rare  in  country  mills  for  married  women  to  go  to  work,  and  you  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  care  of  their  houses  and  children  is  quite  enough 
for  them.  I  went  into  a  little  back  kitchen  in  this  house,  and  saw  a 
pan  with,  I  should  think,  ten  or  a  dozen  large  loaves  in  it ;  they  looked 
very  tempting,  and  I  asked  for  a  slice.  The  good  woman  immediately 
cut  a  thick  piece.  I  never  have  tasted  better  bread ;  we  praised  it, 
and  I  asked  if  she  would  give  me  a  loaf  to  bring  to  London.  She 
seemed  surprised  at  this  request,  but  immediately  replied,  '  with  plea- 
sure.' I  explained  that  my  reason  for  asking  was  to  '  show  it  to  my 
friends  in  London,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  Lancashire  operatives 
were  so  well  off.'  She  seemed  quite  offended  at  this,  and  exclaimed, 
'Oh  dear,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  you  shall  have  the  loaf;  we  are  by  no 
means  objects  of  pity.'  This  woman  interested  me  very  much ;  her 
children  were  comfortably  dressed,  and  well-behaved.  Altogether  she 
had  an  air  and  deportment  quite  beyond  anything  you  could  expect. 

"  The  factory  schools  next  engaged  my  attention.  At  these  schools 
the  children  receive  an  education  much  superior  to  other  portions  of  the 
working  classes ;  that  they  profit  by  it  I  am  sure,  for  they  look  very 
intelligent,  and  answer  any  questions  asked  with  a  propriety  of  expres- 
sion which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  much  higher  ranks  of  life.  I 
understood  that  great  care  was  taken  to  procure  competent  teachers,  in 
order  that  the  hours  allowed  the  children  for  education  may  be  improved 
to  the  utmost.  Having  visited  and  been  much  gratified  with  the 
schools  in  my  neighbourhood,  we  one  day  drove  some  miles  to  look  at 
a  school-house  which  a  mill-proprietor  has  just  built  for  the  use  of  the 
children  employed  in  his  factory.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  ;  and,  as  we 
were  enjoying  ourselves  going  along  slowly,  we  met  a  number  of  per- 
sons, men,  women,  and  children,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and 
walking  on  gaily.  On  asking  the  reason  of  so  many  going  in  proces- 
sion, they  told  us  that  they  were  the  operatives  from  a  neighbouring 
mill :  that  their  employer's  eldest  son  had  just  come  of  age  ;  that  they 
had  all  been  invited  to  dine,  and  were  to  have  great  rejoicings  to  cele- 
brate the  event.  They  looked  as  happy  and  merry  as  possible.  We 
stopped  for  a  few  hours  at  a  friend's  house,  and  were  soon  convinced 
that  what  had  been  told  us  relative  to  the  rejoicings  was  no  exaggera- 
tion, for  we  heard  gun  after  gun  fired,  and  various  other  sounds  of 
festivity.  My  companion  observed  that  it  was  very  pleasing  to  see 
such  good  feeling  between  the  masters  and  men.  Our  host  replied  that 
this  was  nothing  unusual ;  that  the  employers  and  em])loyed  met 
frequently  ;  and  that,  if  we  would  accompany  Jiim  and  his  wife  that 
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I  ryoveniup  to  a  teiii])oranre  tea-party,  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  e(>r(liaHty  and  good-feUowsliip  botwetn  the  operatives  and 
tlieir  eniph>yers.  To  the  tea-party  aceordingly  we  went,  an»l  found  a 
large  room  crowded  with  persons  of  both  sexes,  all  from  the  mills.  It 
was  divided  into  comi)artment8,  something  like  ])ews  in  a  ehureh,  hold- 
ing eight  or  nine  eaeh  ;  a  table  in  the  middle,  covered  with  cups, 
saucers,  tea])ots,  plates  of  cake  and  bread  and  butter,  and  a  lady  pre- 
siding at  eaeh  table.  Everything  went  oiF  most  orderly ;  and,  after 
th**  tea-things  were  cleared  away,  a  gentleman,  who  had  come  some 
miles  for  the  purpose,  addressed  the  company,  not  in  a  condescending 
manner,  but  in  a  way  that  gave  you  an  idea  that  they  were  all  friends 
i;net  together  to  exchange  mutual  good  wishes,  and  encourage  one  an- 
other in  the  cause  of  temperance.  The  wdiole  affair  went  off  with  as 
little  breach  of  j^ropriety,  or  even  etiquette,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  fashion- 
able drawing-room ;  no  noise  or  confusion  of  any  kind.  Altogether, 
it  was  a  very  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  different  ranks  thus  mixing 
together,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  encourage  kindly  feeling  on  both  sides. 
''  I  believe  we  were  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and,  indeed,  going  to 
visit  one,  when  the  procession  of  operatives  interfered  and  caused  this 
digression  ;  however,  we  went  to  the  school,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  elegant  or  convenient  building  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  the  best 
:i])]\iratus  for  being  lighted  with  gas  and  heated  with  warm  water. 
The  cost  must  have  been  very  considerable.  The  projirietors  bear  all 
the  expenses,  but  require  the  children  to  pay  twopence  a  week  for  in- 
struction, which  twopence  they  allow  to  accumulate  as  a  reserve-fund, 
and  pay  back  to  each  pupil  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  boys  and 
irirls  have  separate  rooms  and  different  teachers  for  each.  The  children 
looked  remarkably  neat,  healthy,  and  intelligent. 

"  Altogether  this  school  was  the  most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  I 
over  saw,  and  convinced  me  that  the  proprietors  must  have  the  educa- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  children  deeply  at  heart,  when  they  go  to 
such  trouble  and  expense  to  attain  it. 

"  Now  that  I  have  seen  the  factory  people  at  their  work,  in  their 
cottages  and  in  their  schools,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
outcry  that  has  been  made  against  them.  They  are  better  clothed, 
I'ctter  fed,  and  better  conducted  than  many  other  classes  of  working- 
people." 

Edmund  AsiiwoRxn,  of  Egerton,  near  Bolton. — All  that  has  been 
said  of  Henry  Ashworth  may  be  said  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  his 
brother,  and  of  his  works  and  workers.     It  is  but  the  accident  of  tlie 
nes  standing  first  on  my  alphabetical  list  that  I  have  said  more  of 
lese  two  manufacturers,  and  of  the  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Robert  Ashton, 
lan  there  is  room  to  say  of  others.     Had  the  names  of  Whittaker, 
reg,  Gardiner,  Bazley,  Brooks,  Bright,  and  twenty  others,  stood  first 
the  alphabet,  the  remarks  on  factories  and  workpeople,  which  have 
m  ap]iended  to  the  first  names,  might  have  been  as  appropriately 
tached  to  them.     This  being  the  casci  I  shall  only  now  give  a  brief 
>tice  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Council. 
Elk  AN  AH  Armitaqe,  a  magistrate  of  Lancashire,  and  lately  borough- 
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reeve  of  Salford,  is  an  extensive  manufacturer  and  devoted  member 
of  the  League ;  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  council-room,  and  a 
liberal  subscriber  to  the  funds. 

John  Bowring,  L.L.D.,  M.P.  for  Bolton. — ^This  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  League,  and  long  before  that  was  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  its  principles.  He  has  been  in  Parliament  as 
member  for  Kilmarnock  and  Blackburn.  He  has  been  employed  by- 
Government  to  visit  the  Continental  nations  of  Europe  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  commercial  statistics — a  task  to  which  his  knowledge,  reputed 
to  be  almost  universal  in  modern  languages,  amply  qualified  him.  To  tell 
of  all  which  Dr.  Bowring  has  done  for  free  trade  is  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  this  pamphlet.  In  1844  he  entitled  himself  to,  and  obtained, 
the  warm  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  for  eiFectually 
relieving  them,  by  the  aid  of  government,  from  ruinous  restrictions  on 
their  trade. 

John  Brooks  is  a  calico-printer,  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  alder- 
man of  Manchester.  If,  in  some  latitudes  of  the  globe,  there  is  per- 
petual summer,  so  on  the  faces  of  some  men  there  is  perpetual  good 
humour,  and  such  a  face  is  that  of  John  Brooks.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  zealous  members  of  the  League,  and  devotes  himself  most  unspa- 
ringly to  the  qause  of  free  trade,  to  tlie  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar, 
as  well  as  to  the  abolition  of  those  on  corn.  He  is  a  munificent  sub- 
scriber to  the  League  and  to  many  other  good  works  requiring  pecu- 
niary aid. 

Thomas  Bazley,  Jun.  is  a  cotton-spinner  in  Salford,  extensively 
connected  with  business,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
commerce  and  political  economy.  He  is  an  able  public  speaker,  and 
has  rendered  great  service  to  other  good  causes  than  that  of  the  League, 
but  to  that  especially.  He  is  connected  in  business  with  Mr.  Robert 
Gardiner,  an  eminent  Conservative,  who,  abating  nothing  in  his  conser- 
vatism, and  though  not  a  member  of  the  League,  yet  came  forward  and 
moved,  on  the  hustings,  in  May,  1844,  the  election  of  the  free-trade 
candidate  for  South  Lancashire,  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Liverpool. 

William  Bickham  is  a  calico-printer,  extensively  connected  with 
business.  He  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  members  of  the  council 
of  the  League,  who,  while  attending,  as  a  business  man  should,  to  his 
own  affairs,  yet  devotes  much  attention  to  the  public  advancement  of 
the  great  question  of  free  trade.  He  has  been  the  chief  director  in  the 
department  of  printing  and  distributing  tracts.  As  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Bickham  commands  the  esteem  of  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

William  Besley  is  a  woollen-cloth  manufaeturer,  living  in  Man- 
chester, and  connected  with  the  West  of  England  trade. 

John  Bright,  M.P.,  is  a  spinner  and  manufacturer  in  Rochdale — a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  thirty-five  years  of  age,  or  thereabout; 
five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  strongly  and  well  formed,  with  a 
head  remarkable  for  its  intellectual  and  moral  power,  to  which  his  fea- 
tures are  a  most  intelligent  index.  Qne  of  the  best  positions  he  has 
occupied  in  the  corn-law  discussions  is  that  respecting  machinery  and 
wages.     When  he  is  in  Lon-don,  the  Londoners  would  do  well  to  call 
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on  liim  to  spoak  on  this  subject ;  for  of  uU  the  ])u^})oar8  that  most 
alarm  the  working  men  of  I^ondon  ih  the  idea  tliat  wap^cs  would  fall  if 
the  price  of  hread  fell.  I  never  heard  this  fallacy  so  ably  and  eliMrly 
controverted  as  by  John  Bright.  I  have  luen  told  that  the  Honourable 
Fox  Maule,  M.P.,  on  hearing  Mr.  Bright,  at  Stirling,  during  the  first 
visit  of  the  de})utation  of  the  League  to  Scotland,  declared  to  another 
Member  of  Parliament  who  sat  beside  him,  that  he  never  heard  a  speech 
to  equal  that  of  John  Bright  for  eloquence  and  power  of  argument  in, 
or  out,  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  On  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy 
in  Parliament  for  Durham,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  Mr.  Bright  was  re- 
turned for  that  city.  He  at  once  took  up  a  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  he  has  strengthened  every  day  since.  He  is  one  of 
those  who,  in  any  department  of  life,  would  call  "  a  spade  a  s]mde  ;" 
who  would  not  substitute  fiction  for  fact,  nor  withhold  a  fact  when  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  utter  it.  One  of  his  earliest  and  most  effective 
speeches  in  Parliament  was  that  by  which  he  demolished  the  accumu- 
lated absurdities  of  years,  brought  forw^ard  by  the  pretended  friends  of 
the  factory  workers,  as  to  their  peculiar  toil  and  hardships  and  inferior 
payment.  Being  an  extensive  employer  himself,  he  referred  to  what 
liis  own  workers  earned,  and  also  to  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  persons 
employed,  shewing  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  females  being 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  males,  as  is  often  asserted  of  the 
factories ;  but  that  all  the  males  of  every  family  were  employed,  and 
that  more  of  the  females  and  young  persons  above  the  age  of  thirteen 
are  employed  in  factories  than  elsewhere,  simply  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  light  and  easy  work  in  factories. 

He  might  have  added,  though  he  did  not,  that  he  loses  no  opportu- 
nity, nor  do  the  numerous  members  of  his  family  at  Rochdale,  to  im- 
prove the  morals  and  elevate  the  social  condition  of  his  workpeople. 
At  the  present  time  (1845),  each  family  employed  in  his  works  earns 
on  an  average  of  the  year,  above  four  times,  nearly  five  times,  the  in- 
come earned  by  the  average  of  families  employed  in  agriculture  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England ;  in  those  very  counties  from  whence  the 
Members  of  Parliament  come  to  redeem  the  factory- workers  from  hard- 
ship, and  to  keep  up  the  corn-laws  to  tax  their  bread  !  !  They  say 
the  corn-law  must  be  kept  up  to  preserve  the  rents  of  the  landed 
gentry  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  the  factory-w^orkers  be  able  to  earn 
their  food  by  six  hours'  labour,  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  being 
the  overplus  of  income  beyond  what  is  required  for  food,  they  must 
work  nine  hours  a-day  for  mere  food  to  keep  up  the  rents,  the  mort- 
gages, the  marriage-settlements,  &c.  of  the  landed  gentry. 

The  question  of  the  game-laws,  and  more  especially  the  damage  done 
to  the  farmers  and  to  agriculture  by  the  excessive  quantities  of  game 
preserved  on  nearly  all  corn-growing  estates,  attracted  Mr.  Bright's 
attention.  He  at  once  grappled  with  this  great  and  difficult  subject, 
and  also  with  that  most  unmanageable  class  of  men  so  much  interested 
in  it  —  the  country  squires  in  Parliament  assembled.  He  gave  a 
notice  of  motion  on  the  subject,  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1844  ; 
and,  wlwn  the  session  of  1845  came  round,  he  made  out  such  a 
good  case  in  asking  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  that  it  was  conceded 
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with  very  little  opposition.  Tlio  committee,  composed  of  a  majority  of 
Conservative  members  and  a  minority  of  Liberals,  is  now  sitting. 

William  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. — This  gentleman  was  the 
free-trade  candidate  for  South  Lancashire,  in  the  well-known  contest 
which  took  place  in  that  county  in  May,  1844.  Mr.  Entwisle,  a  Con- 
servative and  upholder  of  monopoly,  won  the  election,  supported  by 
the  great  landowners,  such  as  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  and  their  nume- 
rous and  poor  tenantry ;  the  latter  holding  small  farms  from  year  to 
year.  Mr.  Brown  is  also  a  churchman ;  but  he  is  unfavourable  to  the 
corn-law,  consequently  the  opposition  to  him  was  most  resolute  and 
determined,  even  by  churchmen. 

This  eminent  merchant  was  thus  described  by  the  present  writer,  at 
the  time  of  the  election,  in  a  London  morning  paper.  Nothing  can  be 
taken  from  or  added  to  the  sketch.  It  will  serve,  not  only  to  shew 
who  and  what  Mr.  Brown  is,  but  w411  give  some  idea  to  the  reader  not 
already  familiar  with  the  trade  of  Lancashire,  of  what  that  trade  is  : 

"  Those  who  think  the  people  employed  by  the  cotton  manufiicturc 
are  only  the  hands  employed  in  the  factories,  know  little  of  what  con- 
stitutes English  commerce,  little  of  what  makes  England  rich,  little 
of  what  gives  value  to  English  landed  property. 

"  The  roads,  canals,  railways,  coal-mines,  iron-mines,  ships,  docks, 
warehouses,  and  all  the  trades  that  surround  these  with  life  and  action  ; 
all  the  hands  who  w^ork  them  and  obtain  the  materials  for  working ;  all 
who  build,  and  prepare  materials  for  building  ;  all  who  furnish  houses 
and  make  clothes ;  all  who  })roduce  food  in  the  raw  state  and  who 
manufacture  and  sell  it ;  all  who  minister  to  the  necessities,  or  com- 
forts, or  luxuries,  of  these,  or  any  of  these,  apd  who,  by  so  doing,  supply 
themselves  with  necessaries,  comforts,  or  luxuries  ;  all  these  are  directly 
or  indirectly  brought  profitably  into  employment  by  commerce,  and 
our  manufactures  are  the  origin  and  sustaining  power  of  commerce." 

Then,  speaking  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  electors  of 
Lancashire,  it  w  as  thus  said  : 

"  They  have  chosen  for  their  candidate  the  head  of  the  commercial 
house  of  Brown,  Shipley,  and  Co.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.  He  was  born  at  Ballymena,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  He 
is  the  eldest  of  four  sons,  Avho,  with  their  parents,  removed  to  York- 
shire in  early  life.  What  Mr.  Brown's  precise  age  is  I  cannot  say;  but 
being  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  established  church,  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  1793.  This  fact  may  seem  to 
have  little  connection  with  the  qualifications  of  a  merchant  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament ;  but  for  the  want  of  something  more  tangible  to  complain 
of,  rumours  have  been  set  afloat  among  the  rural  voters  in  the  county, 
where  Mr.  Brown  is  not  so  well  known,  that  he  is  not  a  churchman. 

"'Of  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Brown,'"  says  a  Liverpool  paper,  "'and 
his  disposition  to  use  the  wealth  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  judgment 
and  enterprise,  in  the  relief  of  his  fellow-creatures,  we  need  adduce  no 
further  proof  than  the  ftict  that  he  is  this  very  day  to  assist  in  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Northern  Dispensary  in  this  town,  to 
which  he,  several  months  ago,  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  one 
thousand  pomids.' 
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In  the  year  ISOO,  Mr.  Alcxaiulcr  Brown,  fatlier  of  the  gentleman 
now  under  notice,  loft  England,  and  went  with  ]vh  family  to  tne  United 
JStates,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  lialtiniore.  There  he  established  a 
mereantilc  house,  under  the  firm  of  Alexander  Brown  and  Sons,  and 
soon  extended  the  sales  of  British  manufactured  goods  so  far,  that  it 
was  deemed  requisite  for  one  of  the  sons  to  return  to  England,  and 
establish  a  house  in  Liverpool.  This  duty  devolved  on  William,  the 
eldest;  it  was  in  1808,  80  that  he  had  been,  altogether,  eight  years  in 
America. 

"The  selling  of  American  produce  in  England,  and  the  purchase  and 
exportation  of  British  manufjictured  goods  for  the  American  markets, 
were  the  first  line  of  business.  This  was  soon  mingled  with  an  exten- 
sive agency  trade ;  which  means  that  other  merchants  consigned  car- 
goes of  goods  to  the  houses  of  jNIessrs.  Brown  in  Liverpool  and  Balti- 
more, from  America  and  from  England  respectively,  and  drew  advances 
of  money  upon  such  goods,  without  waiting  for  the  ultimate  sales. 

"•To  extend  this  trade,  new  establishments  were  opened.  The  brothers, 
wlio  had  not  been  in  the  business,  were  admitted ;  and  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  aaid  New  Orleans,  had  each  a  representative,  as  they  have 
\et,  of  the  parent  establishments.  Two  of  the  brothers  have,  however, 
retired,  and  other  partners  have  taken  their  places.  In  New  York  the 
youngest  still  adheres  to  business,  and  in  Liverpool  the  eldest. 

^  In  process  of  time  the  commerce  between  Liverpool  and  America, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Liverpool  house,  became  so  great,  or  rather, 
it  should  be  said,  that  the  commerce  of  England  with  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  ran  so  much  through  the  agency  of  this  house,  that  the 
buying  and  selling  of  goods,  either  as  principals  or  as  agents,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  departed  from,  and  the  negotiation  of  bills,  or  rather  the 
transferring  of  payments  from  one  country  to  another,  on  account  ot 
other  buyers  and  sellers,  was  chiefly  attended  to. 

"In  183G,  the  transactions  of  this  house  amounted  to  c£lO,000,OOa. 
In  1837,  the  American  banks,  all  over  the  union,  w^ent  down  one  after 
another,  and  many  together,  almost  with  a  universal  crash.  They  fell^ 
and  their  fall  involved  the  Messi*s.  Brown.  The  latter  were  not  crushed, 
but  they  were  bruised.  American  commerce  was  at  that  time  a  tower- 
ing pile  in  course  of  erection  ;  bank  credit  was  the  seafJblding.  It  fell, 
and  the  Browns  were  not  far  from  being  smothered  in  the  rubbish. 
Had  they  possessed  less  than  the  strength  of  giants,  they  could  not 
have  extricated  themselves,  and  giants  as  they  were,  they  v,ould  have 
struggled  in  vain  had  not  a  powerful  hand  assisted  them.  The  British 
Government  saw,  and  looked  w4th  apprehension  as  it  saw,  the  struggles 
of  this  gigantic  establishment.  From  Inverness  to  Penzance  there 
was  not  a  single  town  but  would  have  felt  its  fall.  In  Sheffield  and 
l^irmingham,  and  the  towns  surrounding  them,  and  in  IManchester, 
Leeds,  and  .all  the  great  factory  communities,  a  large  number  of  the 
merchants  and  employers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  man  and 
woman  employed,  were  less  or  more  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  esta- 
blishment. The  Government  of  tliat  day  saw  the  imminent  peril,  and 
so  did  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  the  latter  met,  and  passed 
I  resolution  to  give  aissistance  to  Mr.  Brown  to  the  extent  of  two  mil- 
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lions.  The  exact  sum  which  he  was  authorized  to  draw — a  loan  of 
money  to  an  individual  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world — was 
^\£l, 959,000.  Of  this  loan  he  took  advantage  to  the  extent  of  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  has  since  repaid, 
besides  clearing  off  all  other  embarrassments. 

"  What  Mr.  Brown's  personal'fortune  may  be  now,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inquire.  It  is  ample  :  probably  not  less  than  the  sum  which  he  was 
authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Bank  of  England  in  1887 — probably 
more.  The  question  is  not  at  present  how  rich  is  he,  but  is  such  a  man 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  commerce,  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation,  to  be  a  fit  representative  of  the  great  commercial  county  of  Lan- 
cashire in  Parliament  ?  Some  people,  but  they  are  only  some,  seem  to 
think  not.  They  think  that  a  merchant,  whose  dealings  with  mercan- 
tile men  in  every  country  of  the  world,  in  every  conceivable  article  that  was 
ever  made  by  hands,  or  ever  grew  from  the  earth,  to  the  extent  often  mil- 
lions  in  a  year — a  merchant  to  whom,  on  his  own  personal  responsibility, 
/  /  the  Bank  of  England  gave  two  millions  of  pounds,  a  sum  exceeding  the 
^  whole  revenue  of  independent  kingdoms ;  a  sum  which  no  sovereign  of 
the  world  could  borrow  upon  a  mere  note  of  hand ;  a  sum  to  be  devoted 
to  what  purposes,  and  in  what  manner,  the  borrower's  own  personal 
knowledge  of  business  and  faculties  of  mind  suggested  for  his  own  and 
for  the  public  good — some  people  think  that  such  a  man  as  this  is  not 
sufficiently  qualified  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament !  With  a  few  of 
these  about  Liverpool,  an  Orangeman  would  be  more  acceptable.  Some 
one  who  has  been  loudest  in  shouting  at  Orange  meetings,  '  to  hell  with 
the  Pope,'  and  has  distinguished  himself  by  virulent  religious  and  poli- 
tical enmity  towards  his  fellow-mortals  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion, 
would  be  deemed  a  better  representative  of  this  great  commercial  con- 
stituency than  William  Brown,  who  has  at  no  time  been  a  party  man, 
and  who,  since  he  grew  to  manhood,  has  been  incessantly  engaged  in  ejt- 
tending  upon  the  surface  of  the  great  globe  that  commercial  intercourse 
which  IS  the  pioneer  of  civilization,  the  companion  of  religion  and  human 
well-being. 

"  Others  think  that  a  gentleman  who  had  learned  to  spend  money  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  be  preferable  to  one  who  learned  to  gain  it 
from  profits  at  the  counting-house.  But  upon  the  whole  the  objections 
are  few,  fewer  in  respect  of  Mr.  Brown  than  w^ere  ever  put  forth,  perhaps, 
against  any  candidate  at  a  contested  election.  He  has  always  been  a 
Liberal  in  general  politics,  but  moderate  in  his  opinions.  He  has  been  a 
Liberal  in  trade  also,  and  in  favour  of  free-trade  for  many  years,  though 
himself  deriving  wealth  from  monopoly.  Previous  to  the  China  trade 
being  opened,  he,  as  the  British  agent  of  the  American  merchants  who 
traded  to  China,  derived  a  large  profit  from  his  agency.  He  was  requested 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  committee  on  the  China  trade, 
and  consented,  though  he  said  it  would  be  against  his  own  immediate 
interests.  His  evidence,  more  than  that  of  any  other  witness,  tended 
to  break  up  the  monopoly.  He  said  that  he  knew  it  would  injure  him 
at  first,  but  that  leading  as  it  would  do  to  an  enlargement  of  trade,  it 
would  ultimately  benefit  him,  because  it  would  benefit  the  nation  at 
large.     He  was  not  in  error.     He  has  lived  to  see  that  he  was  right. 
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■"*  Mr.  Browii  is  an  oxtensivo  laiulowncr,  and  in  Lis  own  pciflon  ami  in 
that  of  some  mombers  of  his  family,  is  now  extending  his  interest 
in  land.  In  that  cap:icity  ho  advocates  a  rey^eal  of  the  corn-laws, 
lioinjr  convinced  that  the  value  of  land  has  hitherto  been  derived  from 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  must  hereafter  depend  on  the  same 
sources  of  national  wealth  for  its  maintenance.  lie  looks  to  the  millions 
of  our  po])\dation,  now  underfed,  and  asks  that  there  should  be  more 
bread  and  beef  than  our  country  can  produce  to  feed  them.  lie  seeks 
a  repeal  of  the  corn-Laws  that  more  food  may  be  obtained,  and  also 
that  more  extensive  markets  may  be  opened  for  our  manufactures,  to 
create  more  em])loymcnt  for  our  population,  thus  enabling  them  to 
])urchnse  more  food. 

"  If  it  be  an  honour  to  l)e  represented  by  an  upright  and  independent 
man,  that  honour  will  be  theirs  who  elect  Mr.  Brown,  the  Liverpool 
merchant  and  banker.  If  it  be  deemed  a  higher  lionour  by  some  con- 
stituencies to  elect  men  of  high  rank  and  pedigree,  rather  than  mer- 
chants, let  it  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  of  all  the  ancient  houses  of 
aristocracy — even  Plantagencts — there  was  not  one  in  the  days  of  old, 
before  commerce  gave  value  to  land,  whose  power  or  wealth  was  equal 
to  that  of  AVilliam  Brown. 

"  From  the  Roman  invasion  to  the  Norman  conquest — ^from  the  con- 
quest to  the  accession  of  George  III — there  w^as  not  a  sovereign  iu 
England,  and  there  is  not  yet  another  out  of  England,  who  is  repre- 
sented, as  is  William  Brown,  upon  every  ocean,  in  every  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  world.  There  is  not  a  wind  that  blows,  at  home 
or  abroad,  but  it  swells  the  sails  of  ships  whose  cargoes  are  to  be  paid 
for,  or  have  been  paid  for,  through  the  help  of  William  Brown.  Tlierc 
is  not  a  tide  that  rises  or  falls  but  brings  to  port  or  floats  to  sea  the 
ships  which,  though  not  his  own,  would  lie  in  the  docks,  powerless  to 
move,  if  he  thought  fit  to  withhold  their  moving  power — money. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas, 
and  the  far  waters  that  wash  continental  Asia,  the  four  quarters  of  the 
ulobe,  all  are  highways  traversed  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  William 
BrowTi  of  Liverpool. 

"  In  our  own  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  there  is  scarcely  a  hammer,  or 
a  file,  or  a  grindstone  going  but  he  could  stop,  by  stopping  the  em- 
])loyers  by  a  single  sentence  uttered  in  his  ovni  counting-house.  While 
lids  is  his  power  at  home,  there  is  not,  on  the  vast  continent  of 
North  America,  a  road,  a  canal,  nor  a  railway  on  which  there  is  not  a 
messenger  of  his  power  travelling  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year. 

"  But  it  is  not  of  power  that  w^e  should  speak  ;  it  is  of  knowledge. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  such  a  man  that  recommends  him  to  such  a 
constituency  as  that  which  now  seeks  his  services.  At  a  former  time 
he  could  not  have  withdrawn  himself  from  mercantile  business  to  go  to 
London  and  devote  time  to  politics.  But,  since  1837,  he  has  confined 
the  business  of  the  firm  more  to  banking  than  it  formerly  was,  and  he 
has  taken  in  an  active  partner,  Mr.  Shipley,  who,  with  another  partner 
and  ]Mr.  Brown  himself,  form  the  house  of  Brown,  Shipley,  and  Co. 
Thus  he  is  relieved,  in  a  great  measure,  from  giving  that  incessant 
iittention  to  business  which  he  fornH^rly  devoted  to  it." 
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Rich  ART)  Cobdkn  is  a  calico-printer  in  Mancliestcr  and  at  Cliorley, 
and  Member  of  Parliament  for  Stockport.  Ho  is  somewhere  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  though  looking  considerably  younger;  is  five 
feet  ten  inches  high,  rather  thin  in  face  and  figure,  with  a  head  re- 
markable for  its  intellectual  and  moral  power.  His  hair  is  dark,  his 
face  generally  pale,  and  his  whole  conduct  is  singularly  remarkable 
for  the  w^ant  of  a  quality  which  I  am  told  is  in  him  also  phrenolo- 
gically  deficient — namely,  self-esteem.  He  allows  precedence  to  any 
one  who  may  choose  to  take  it,  and  is  himself  first  only  by  energy 
and  greater  industry,  never  by  design.  His  perceptive  faculties  are 
so  strong,  his  judgment  so  sudden  and  correct,  that  being  constitution- 
ally energetic,  his  mind  is  ever  in  motion,  and  he  moves  always  in  the 
right  direction — ^in  that  direction  without  hesitating,  which  others 
would  move  in  after  hesitating  to  deliberate.  In  this  is  the  whole 
mystery  of  Mr.  Cobden's  eminence.  He  is  not  a  bustling  personage  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  in  ordinary  life  one  of  the  most  subdued  and  un- 
assuming of  men.  He  sits  listening  to  others,  leans  on  one  hand,  and 
ties  knots  in  his  hair  with  the  other ;  which  knots,  by  the  by,  must 
give  him  some  trouble  to  unravel  at  night,  though  infinitely  less  than 
the  trouble  he  must  give  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  ministerial  squires 
to  swallow,  digest,  and  sleep  on  the  knotty  points  of  his  speeches. 
Mr.  Cobden,  though  a  farmer's  son,  is  well  educated.  He  has  travelled 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  has  read  deeply,  thought  independently, 
and  amassed  an  exhaustless  store  of  information.  In  his  speeches  he 
is  excursive ;  but  though  travelling  from  topic  to  topic  while  others 
would  be  lingering  on  one  point,  he  never  touches  anything  but  to 
apply  it  to  the  main  argimient,  and  this  he  does  always  with  good 
cfibct,  often  with  startling  force — a  force  all  the  more  powerful  that  it 
comes  on  his  auditors  unexpectedly.  He  w^as  born  at  Dunford  farm- 
house, near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  and  tended  his  father's  sheep  in  the 
fields,  and  thinks  no  shame  to  tell  it  in  Parliament,  where  he  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  person  who  boasts  of  being  a  fiirmer  s  son.  His  grand- 
father w^as  a  substantial  yeoman  at  Midhurst,  and  long  head-bailiff  of 
the  borough.  He  is  still  remembered  and  venerated  there,  as 
"  Maltster  Cobden,"  being  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  malting 
trade.     The  name  of  Cobden  occurs  frequently  in  Sussex. 

His  speech,  delivered  on  the  13th  of  March  of  the  present  year,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  moving  for  a  Committee  to  Inquire  into 
the  Distress  of  the  Farmers,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  speeches, 
as  regards  its  effect  on  the  country,  ever  delivered  in  Parliament. 
The  ground  wiiich  Mr.  Cobden  takes  in  arguing  for  free-trade  for  the 
good  of  the  farmers,  and  for  the  good  of  agriculture  and  all  connected 
with  it,  may  be  called  his  own  ground.  Others  had  taken  a  similar 
view  of  the  subject;  but  the  present  w^riter,  though  he  was  one  of  them 
who  took  such  a  view,  even  before  the  League  was  heard  of,  must 
confess  honestly  that  Mr.  Cobden  has  brought  facts  together  and 
given  birth  to  new  ideas  never  before  presented  in  public  argument. 
on  this  subject. 

RoMAiNE  Callendek,  calico-printcr  and  manufacturer,  alderman 
and    magistrate    of    Manchester,    connected     with  every   useful   and 
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benevolent  institution,  whothor  for  religious  or 
One  of  the  steadiest  8n])])orter8  of  the  League,  aud  a  most  munificent 
contributor  to  uhnost  every  religious  society,  without  reference  to  sect 
or  i)arty. 

John  Ciieetham,  of  Ashton-under-Lync,  is  a  very  extensive  spinner, 
of  great  general  attainments,  and  a  county  magistrate.  He  has  devoted 
liimself  most  earnestly  tt)  the  promotion  of  education  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  and  is  first  and  foremost  in  every  good  work. 

John  1)ixon,  magistrate,  and  for  several  years  mayor  of  Carlisle,  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  North  of  England; 
omph)ys  nearly  5,000  hands. 

Robert  Hyde  Greg  is  a  spinner  and  manufacturer,  also  a  farmer  and 
landowner ;  is  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy,  but  has  of  late  years,  up  to 
1 843,  like  many  other  manufacturers,  been  keeping  his  Victories  going 
at  a  loss,  only  because  it  would  have  been  a  greater  loss  to  have  stopped 
entirely;  for,  by  standing  still,  machinery  soon  wastes,  and  becomes 
unfit  for  future  use.  Mr.  Greg  has  lately  done  great  service  to  English 
agriculture,  by  the  publication  of  several  letters  and  pamphlets  descrip- 
tive of  farming  in  the  Lothians  of  Scotland.  His  complete  practical 
knowledge,  his  intellectual  strength,  and  his  high  position  in  society, 
have  rendered  him  powerful  on  this  subject ;  and  his  pamphlets  have 
become  popular,  far  beyond  what  such  publications  usually  are.  A 
brother  of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Ratlibone  Greg,  wrote  one  of  the 
prize  essays  of  the  League^  shewing  the  evils  that  had  resulted  from  the 
corn-laws  to  agricultural  labourers  and  tenant-farmers.  Mr.  Hyde 
Greg  Wxis  some  years  ago  elected,  but  not  by  choice.  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Manchester.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  declined  a 
renewal  of  the  honour.  His  landed  property  lies  chiefly  in  Norfolk, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Cheshire.  His  factory  is  at  Wilmslow,  in  Cheshire, 
as  also  his  chief  residence.  In  a  narrow,  antiquated  place  in  Man- 
ehester,  called  Chancery-lane,  is  his  warehouse ;  and  in  that  house, 
where  a  stranger  would  not  expect  to  find  any  one  located  whose  in- 
lonie  is  above  ten  shillings  a  week,  Mr.  Greg  may  be  seen  sitting  in  the 
same  humble  apartment,  transacting  his  vast  business,  as  he  transacted 
it  when  he  was  poorer,  thirty  years  ago. 

Lawrence  Heywortu  is  a  retired  Liverpool  merchant ;  is  exten- 
di vely  connected  with  railway  property;  works  indcfatigably  for  the 
League,  always  ready  to  promote  its  object,  whether  in  private  or 
public.  Mr.  Heyworth  lives  at  his  country  residence.  Yew  Tree,  near 
Liverpool.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial statistics.  He  is  also  a  moral  reformer  in  the  cause  of  total 
abstinence. 

James  Kershaw  is  a  calico-printer,  and  lately  mayor  of  Manchester, 
lie  is  alike  distinguished  for  his  wealth,  his  benevolence,  and  his 
•  levout  religious  sentiments.  He  is  somewhere  about  fifty  years  of 
age  ;  is  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  League,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  its 
principles. 

Samuel  Lees  is  a  cotton-spinner,  power-loom  manufacturer,  and  com- 
mission agent,  doing  a  large  business.  Few  men,  if  any,  liave  done 
more  for  the  League  vigorously  and  untiringly  than  he  has. 
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John  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  is  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
League.  The  following  description  of  his  flax-mill  in  Leeds  is  inserted 
here,  not  because  of  its  magnitude,  great  as  that  is,  and  interesting  as 
it  is  to  read  of  and  contemplate  such  a  vast  power  of  consuming  the 
raw  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  sending  them  out  again  upon  the 
world  for  the  use  of  mankind.  It  is  inserted  here  to  introduce  other 
matter  which  concerns  the  League  and  its  chief  opponents,  the  land- 
owners, in  the  most  intimate  degree.  Flax,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a 
product  of  the  English  soil,  if  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  English 
soil  choose  to  produce  it. 

Marshall's  flax-jiill  at  leeds. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  this  stupendous  building  have 
been  furnished  by  an  eye-witness: — The  building  is  132  yards  long 
and  72  yards  wide  (inside  measure),  one  story  or  20  feet  high.  The 
roof  consists  of  72  brick  arches,  supported  by  72  iron  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  secured  together  by  strong  iron  work.  The 
brick  roof  has  a  thick  coating  of  composition  to  prevent  the  water 
from  coming  through,  and  is  covered  wnth  earth,  from  which  has  sprung 
up  a  beautiful  grass  close.  There  are  66  glass  domes  48  feet  round,  11 
feet  6  inches  high,  containing  10  tons  of  glass,  window-frames  all  of 
iron.  Total  weight  of  roof  4,000  tons.  Cost  with  the  machinery 
£200,000.  There  are  four  steam-engines  100  horse  power  each  ;  and 
two,  80  or  85  horse  power  each ;  and  one  engine  seven-horse  power, 
which  does  nothing  but  blow  either  hot  or  cold  air  into  the  room.  The 
building  covers  more  than  two  acres  of  ground ;  it  is  supposed  that 
80,000  persons  might  stand  in  the  room,  60,000  upon  the  roof,  and 
50,000  in  the  cellar. 

Now  the  owners  of  this  great  establishment,  having  the  interest 
of  their  own  branch  of  trade  and  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart, 
heard,  through  some  chance  or  other,  that  certain  Norfolk  farmers  were 
about  to  try  the  cultivation  of  flax,  for  the  sake  of  its  seed,  to  fatten 
cattle  ;  and  they  thus  attempted  to  patronize  this  small  effort  of  Englisli 
agriculture ;  with  what  success  to  that  distressed  interest,  which  is 
always  crying  for  help,  will  presently  appear. 

Leeds,  November  2dth,  1842. 

Sir, — We  have  been  favoured  with  your  address,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Improving  Flax  in  Ireland,  and  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  flax-growing,  as  we  observe,  from  your  speech  at  the  dinner  at  Belfast,  that 
you  have  lately  set  on  foot  a  society  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  flax  in  Norfolk. 

As  we  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  flax  yearly  from  Belgium  and  Holland  for 
our  establishment  here,  we  are,  of  coi'rse,  much  interesttal  in  the  success  of  any  plan  for 
increasing  the  quantity  grown  in  England.  We  have  lately  paid  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  difterent  modes  of  cultivation,  &c.,  of  the  plant  abroad,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  which  was  the  best,  and  of  then  endeavouring  to  get  a  better  system  in- 
troduced in  those  parts  of  England  where  flax  is  now  grown,  so  as  to  make  the  flax 
crop  a  more  valuable  one  to  the  farmer,  and  induce  him  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  it. 

We  believe  both  the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  the  plant  ;  at  one  time  the 
flax  grown  in  the  cast  of  Yorkshire  was  of  as  good  quality  as  that  grown  in  Belgium; 
but  the  growth  since  then  has  very  much  fallen  off,  chiefly  owing  to  the  farmers 
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managing  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  their  flax  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and 
l).irtly  owing  to  the  landlords  liaving  a  prejudice  against  the  crops  as  an  exhausting 
one,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  your  plan  was  adojUed  of  using  the  seed  for  fuell- 
ing cattle  on  the  farm  where  the  flax  was  grown. 

The  demand  for  the  finer  «iu:ilitie.s  of  flax,  grown  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ire- 
land, h;is  been  increasing  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  aiul  at  the  ssime  time  there 
has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of  land  sown  with  flax  ;  hence 
the  prices  have  risen  considerably,  and  we  tliink  offer  a  great  inducement  to  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  to  introduce  largely  the  growth  of  this  crop.  . 

The  formation  of  such  a  society,  as  you  describe,  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
farmers;  and  we  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  your  views,  by  commu- 
nicating any  information,  that  we  have  acquired,  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
flax,  tfec. 

We  remain, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

MARSHALL  and  Co. 


L 


Leeds f  December  5,  1842. 

Sir, — We  are  in  possession  of  your  letter  of  November  30th,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  learning  that  we  can  assist  in  promoting  your  object  of  introducing  the 
cultivation  of  flax  mto  Norfolk,  which  we  are  convinced  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
your  neighbourhood. 

We  liave  received  the  samples  of  flax-straw,  and  your  pamphlet,  in  which  we 
observe  you  chiefly  draw  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  value  of  the  flax  crop 
as  to  its  produce  in  linseed.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  produce 
of  this  crop,  and,  in  an  agricultural  county,  where  so  much  linseed  is  used,  and  where 
at  present  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  linseed,  this  argument  would  be  very  likely  to 
induce  the  farmers  to  take  up  flax-growing ;  but  when  it  was  once  established,  we 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  for  the  fibre  is  of  far  more 
importance,  and  that  by  sowing  seed  suitable  to  produce  fine  flax,  and  sowing  it  thick 
(say  3  to  3^  bushels  per  acre),  the  farmer,  though  he  sacrifices  something  in  the  value 
of  seed  produced,  will  get  a  more  remunerating  crop  from  his  land  than  any  he  now 
obtains.  From  calculations  which  we  have  obtained  of  the  cost  of  growing  flax  in 
part  of  Belgiiun,  we  find  to  have  been  lately  £11  to  £16  per  acre,  and  the  value  of 
produce  £19  to  £28  ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  remark,  that  the  price  of  flax  has 
been  very  high,  and  that  the  cost  of  growing  the  flax  in  England  would  most  likely 
be  different. 


Mr.  Marshall  then  proceeds  at  considerable  length  to  give  minute 
information  and  advice.  And  that  knowledge,  so  distinctive  of  manu- 
facturers and  commercial  men,  with  that  unhappy  ignorance  so  dis- 
tinctive of  the  feeble  agriculturist,  begins  to  show  itself;  the  unprotected 
manufacturer,  who  ranges  over  the  wide  world  to  enlarge  his  business 
and  store  his  mind  with  knowledge,  and  the  protected  farmer,  whose 
eye  seldom  looks  beyond  his  own  farm,  or,  at  farthest,  to  the  nearest 
market-town,  come  here  in  contact. 

The  same  report  of  the  Flax  Society  which  publishes  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  contains  the  following  passages  : — 

"That  party"  (the  free-traders)  "which  would  delight  to  revel  in 
the  ruins  of  agriculture  and  in  the  application  of  the  sponge  to  the 
national  debt." 

Again,  "That  party  which  has  announced  its  determination  (<» 
reduce  wages  to  one  shilling  per  day." 
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Again,  "  If  £100,000  conld  be  raised  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  vakie  of  British  property,  and  of 
throwing  our  agricultural  population  out  of  employment,  surely  ovir 
landowners  and  occupiers  will  not  be  tardy  in  raising  a  comparatiyely 
small  sum,  (for  the  support  of  the  Flax  Society,)  a  mere  percentage 
on  the  above  amount,  to  support  a  cause  whose  avowed  objects  are  to 
advance  the  rate  of  w^ages,  maintain  the  value  of  British  property,  and 
preserve  that  proud  position  in  the  scale  of  nations  which  we  have 
80  long  enjoyed.  The  object  of  the  League  is  to  find  employment  by 
the  importation  of  corn  and  cotton,"  &c.  &c. 

Now  the  writer  of  these  words  in  previous  pages  says,  referring  to 
a  number  of  specimens  of  flax,  "  they  were  all  sent  to  me  unsolicited 
by  the  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  who  have  also  handsomely 
offered  to  assist  our  project  as  far  as  they  are  able.  In  return  for  this 
mark  of  attention,  we  expect  soon  to  send  them  such  samples  of  our 
own  flax,"  &c.  &c. 

Now  these  same  Messrs.  Marshall,  as  a  firm  and  as  individuals,  con- 
tributed the  largest  subscription  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  fund  of 
£100,000.     They  subscribed  £800. 

Do  they  look  like  the  enemies  of  British  agriculture  in  Norfolk  ? 
To  tlie  reader  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the 
League,  and  with  the  wH)rk  tliey  have  already  done,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary here  to  state,  that  the  enlightenment  of  tlie  farmers  is  one  of  the 
objects,  by  lecturing  and  printing,  to  which  the  League  addresses  itself. 
It  proceeds  to  prove  to  them,  from  the  ample  stores  of  commercial 
knowledge  possessed  by  mercantile  men,  and  not  possessed  by  agricul- 
tural men,  not  as  a  class,  that  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  depends  on  the 
goodness  of  the  markets  to  which  they  take  their  produce ;  and  that 
these  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes. 
The  so-called  "  protection"  of  the  corn-law  has  done  the  farmers 
much  mischief.  Even  the  protection  of  the  Flax  Society  of  Norfolk, 
by  the  money  subscribed  to  it,  obstructed  tlie  cultivation  of  flax  until 
it  w^as  dissolved  last  year.  Those  farmers  who  sowed  some  acres  of  it 
vied  with  one  another,  not  who  should  get  the  best  price  for  it  in  the 
regular  market,  by  having  it  fit  for  the  regular  market,  but  who  should 
most  successfully  scramble  for  a  shaKe  of  the  money  of  the  society.  The 
society  does  not  now  exist ;  but  the  cultivation  of  flax  will  proceed. 

Not  long  since  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  M.P.,  an  extensive  landowner  in 
Sussex,  delivered  liimself  of  a  great  flax  speech,  in  which  he  expressed 
surprise  that  so  profitable  a  crop  as  flax  was  not  grown  everywhere  in 
England  where  the  soil  was  suitable.  He  could  not  conceive  why  its 
importance  had  been  overlooked. 

Yet  there  was  a  clause  in  the  agreements  betw^een  Sir  Charles  and 
his  ow^n  tenants,  prohibiting  them  from  growing  flax.  Sir  Cliarles  did 
not  know  it.  It  was  one  of  those  numerous  restrictions  which  spring 
out  of  lawyers'  offices,  to  bind  the  cultivators  of  the  land  and  make 
them  powerless. 

It  is  to  educate  and  make  business  men  of  such  landowners  as  Sir 
Charles  M.  Burrell,  that  the  League,  amongst  other  things,  spends  its 
£100,000. 
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Sir  Thomas  PorricR  (lately  dccoased,  and  now  succeeded  by  his  sonn) 
was  the  principal  partner  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  mei- 
cantile  establishments  in  Manthester.  For  thirty  years  ho  was  one 
of  the  most  active  political  reformers  of  Lancashire ;  and  for  public 
pnri>ose8  cxj)ended  more  money,  and  made  more  personal  sacrifices, 
than  ])erhap8  any  other  public  man  in  the  kingdom.  Originally  bred 
uj>  a  country  rustic,  (the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer,)  he  by  his  industry, 
talent,  and  integrity,  raised  himself  to  great  w'ealth  and  influence.  He 
was  elected  first  mayor  of  Manchester,  and  retained  in  the  office  a 
second  year. 

Bkn.iamin  Pearson,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  one  of 
the  many  stern  advocates  of  Repeal  who  have  taken  up  this  question 
from  a  strong  conviction,  not  only  of  its  economical  and  social  import- 
ance, but  much  more  from  a  deeply-rooted  sense  of  religious  obligation. 
He  is  well-known  to  the  world  as  a  pliilanthropist ;  and  on  all  public 
occasions  has  lent  the  influence  of  his  name  and  character  in  support  of 
the  i)rinciples  of  the  League.  The  constant  presence  of  such  men  at 
the  council-board  is  a  sure  guarantee  to  the  public  that  whatever  may 
be  the  accidents  of  party,  neither  the  weakness  of  timid  friends,  nor  the 
rancorous  invective  of  o])en  foes,  can  shake  from  their  allegiance  to  jus- 
tice and  sound  policy  the  men  who  have  proclaimed  their  hostility  to 
every  compromise,  and  sworn  fealty  to  the  principle  of  total  and  imme- 
diate Repeal. 

Mark  Phillips,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Manchester,  is  an  opulent 
gentleman,  largely  connected  with  manufactures,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture. He  has  long  been  a  consistent  and  zealous  advocate  of  free 
trade  ;  was  elected  for  Manchester  with  the  late  Paulet  Thompson,  at 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  1832,  and  still  continues  member  for 
the  borough. 

Archibald  Prentice  is  a  letter-press  printer  and  part  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Manchester  Times.  He  is  the  son  of  an  Ayrshire 
farmer ;  has  been  for  many  years  a  practical,  a  persevering,  and,  in 
some  parts  of  his  career,  a  persecuted  advocate  of  liberal  politics.  He 
has,  since  the  formation  of  the  League,  devoted  himself  a  good  deal 
to  the  instruction  of  the  farmers,  showing  them  that  of  all  people  the 
corn-law  has  injured  them  most ;  and  of  all  i)eo])le  they  have,  or  should 
have,  a  dec])  interest  in  its  repeal.  Mr.  Prentice  is  a  clear,  unaffected 
speaker — full  of  anecdote  and  illustration. 

William  Rawson  is  treasurer  of  the  League.  He  was  formerly  a 
-tocking  manufacturer,  but  has  retired  in  favour  of  his  son.  He  is 
.^lill,  however,  extensively  connected  with  railways  as  a  proi)rietor  and 
ilirector.  Though  retired  from  business,  he  is  still  in  the  full  vigour  of 
life ;  and,  what  with  untiring  energy  and  extensive  knowledge,  he  is 
one  of  those  who,  with  little  show,  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  He  is  full 
of  facts  on  all  branches  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  side  of 
the  corn-law  question,  but  especially  as  respects  the  stocking  manufac- 
ture. There  having  been  no  imi)rovements  in  the  stocking-frame  for 
several  generations,  the  progress  of  machinery  cannot  be  urged  as  a 
cause  of  over-production  in  stockings.  This  becomes  a  curious  sub- 
ject of  inquiry ;  and  of  all  men  living,  Mr.  Rawson  is  the  one  who  can 
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best  illustrate  it,  and  show  the  clear  connexion  the  decay  of  the  stocking 
trade  has  with  the  stringency  of  the  corn-laws. 

Henry  Rawson  is  the  son  of  the  foregoing ;  is  an  intelligent,  and, 
for  the  League,  an  indefatigably  industrious  young  man.  He  carries 
on  business  as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  hosiery ;  attends  to  his 
warehouse  during  the  day,  and  at  night  visits  the  League-rooms,  where 
he  is  always  a  member  of  one  or  more  committees.  He  is  not  a  public 
speaker,  but  he  is  a  hard  worker  for  the  cause  in  matters  of  detail. 

John  Benjamin  Smith  is  a  retired  merchant ;  was  lately  chairman 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  in  conjunction  with 
this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Paulton  acted  previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  League ;  and  it  is  this  gentleman  that  may  be  called  the  parent  of 
the  present  movement.  In  1839  he  contested  the  borough  of  Walsall 
on  free-trade  principles.  He  was  defeated,  but  the  public  attention 
was  highly  excited  by  the  contest,  it  being  the  first  parliamentary 
election  in  which  the  question  at  issue  was  free  trade  or  monopoly. 

Hamer  Stansfield  is  a  woollen  merchant  of  Leeds,  and  mayor  of 
the  town.  He  is  rich,  which,  together  with  his  general  benevolence, 
and,  in  the  anti-corn-law  cause,  his  great  zeal,  make  him  a  most 
valuable  member  of  the  Council. 

Thomas  Thomasson  is  a  cotton-spinner,  carrying  on  a  large  business 
at  High  Bank,  Bolton.  He  is  about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  An 
excellent  Leaguer,  industrious  and  able,  and  always  ready  with  a 
helping  hand  for  a  good  cause. 

The  Honourable  Charles  Pelham  Yilliers,  M.P.  for  Wolver- 
hampton.— This  gentleman  was  distinguished  as  the  parliamentary 
advocate  of  free  trade  before  the  League  had  any  of  its  own  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  he  is  by  no  means  the  senior  enemy 
of  the  corn-law  in  that  House;  but  the  League  acknowledges  him  as 
parliamentary  leader  in  the  annual  attempts  to  abolish  the  corn-law. 

Mr.  Villiers  is  a  pleasant,  fresh-complexioned  gentleman,  aged,  perhaps, 
cight-and-thirty  or  forty.  He  possesses  much  of  that  aristocratic  out- 
line of  countenance  which  indicates  a  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the 
exclusive  classes ;  but  his  excellent  sense  and  kindness  of  disposition 
keep  whatever  of  him  is  aristocratic  in  the  back  ground,  save  that 
which  is  alike  graceful  and  useful. 

He  is  the  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Clarendon,  lately  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  who,  though  he  speaks  seldom,  has  made  some  of  the  best 
free-trade  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  have  been  reported  from 
that  House.  Mr.  Villiers  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  holds  an  office  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Much  of  his  success  in  Parliament  is,  doubtless, 
to  be  attributed  to  his  own  talents  and  perseverance,  though  some  of  it 
is  the  result  of  his  family  connection.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  young 
member  to  get  a  patient  hearing  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  un- 
welcome su])ject  unless  he  has  a  good  cause,  good  talents,  and  a  good 
connection.  Mr.  Villiers  has  all  these.  He  was  thus  spoken  of  in  a 
news])aper  two  years  ago  : — 

"  Although  one  of  the  aristocracy,  he  is  not  one  of  the  kid-glove  and 
white-waistcoated  gentlemen,  who  stroll  into  the  House  of  Commons 
to  sleep  olf  their  claret,  and  then  give  a  venal  vote.    He  is  a  hard-working 
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mail  of  business,  in  and  out  of  tlic  House.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1827.  He  is  niomluT  for  Wolverliampton,  nnd  is  the  colh;ague  of 
iVIr.  Thorneley,  the  independent  and  wcll-inforincd  Livcqwol  merchant, 
who,  when  candidate  for  the  representation  of  his  native  borough,  was 
rejected  (like  Mr.  Ewart,  subsequently)  because  he  was  a  Liverpool 
man!  In  1835,  Messrs.  Villicrs  and  Thoxneley,  candidates  for  the  re- 
presentation of  Wolverhampton,  were  elected  by  a  large  majority  over 
Messrs.  Farraday  and  Nicholson.  They  were  subsequently  re-elected 
in  1837  and  1841." 

Mr.  Villiers'  first  display  of  any  importance  was  in  connection  with 
the  cause  >vith  which  he  is  now  identified.  In  1838  he  moved  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  corn-laws,  avowing  that  his  own 
views  were  in  favour  of  their  total  repeal.  This  was  negatived.  In 
183.9  he  moved  that  the  manufiicturers  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  to  show  the  injury  caused  by  the  tax  upon  food.  This  motion 
also  was  negatived.  In  the  same  year  he  again  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  with  a  view  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
and  his  motion  was  negatived.  In  March,  1840,  he  also  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee :  and,  by  a  trick  not  quite  creditable  to 
tliose  who  played  it,  the  motion  was  got  rid  of  without  a  division.  In 
the  following  May  he  again  brought  forward  this  motion,  which  was 
negatived.  In  1840  Mr.  Villiers  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Import  Duties'  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  was  chairman.  In  1841 
he  was  ready  to  bring  forward  his  motion  for  a  committee  upon  the 
corn-laws,  when  Lord  John  Russell  announced  the  intention  of  the 
then  Government  to  propose  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter.  The 
disst>lution  of  Parliament  followed  soon  after.  In  1842  Mr.  Villiers 
brought  forward  a  substantive  motion  (when  the  House  was  in  com- 
mittee on  Peel's  Corn  Bill)  for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the 
duty  upon  foreign  corn.  The  motion  was  rejected,  but  was  supported 
by  ninety-one,  exclusive  of  the  tellers.  In  1843  he  made  a  very  able 
s}>eecli  in  the  important  debate  on  the  distress  of  the  country.  In  1844 
he  again  moved  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn-law,  and  was  again  nega- 
tived. He  has  not  yet  brought  that  motion  on  in  1845,  but  will  do  so. 
lie  has,  however,  spoken  with  great  effect  in  the  debates  raised  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  those  raised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  alterations  in 
the  tarilF.  In  the  incidental  debate  on  grease  and  lard,  raised  by 
Mr.  Bramston,  of  Essex,  and  shared  in  by  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  of  the  same 
county,  Mr.  Villiers  administered  a  castigation  in  return  for  a  personal 
uttiick  u})on  himself,  made  by  the  baronet  last  named,  which  will  neither 
be  soon  forgotten  nor  forgiven  ;  and  yet  he  is  never  wrathful.  No 
member  of  the  House  shines  more  in  reply  than  he  does.  The  paper 
already  quoted  from  lias  the  following  truthful  remarks  (to  which  the 
personal  attack  of  Sir  John  Tyrrell  is  the  only  exception)  : — 

"  Mild  and  unassuming  in  his  maimers,  he  has  conciliated  the  respect 
of  even  his  warmest  opponents  in  the  House.  He  has  stated  his  case 
with  the  earnestness  which  the  advocate  of  a  good  cause  always  ex- 
hibit.^, but  he  liJis  not  awakened  anything  hke  personal  antagonism, 
liisi  oratory  is  characterised  by  an  ease  of  delivery  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression more  easily  admued  than  commanded.     He  is  fluent,  without 
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being  hurried ;  and  has  the  merit — which,  if  more  general,  would  save 
much  time — of  not  allowing  his  voice  to  be  heard  too  frequently  in  the 
House.  In  reply,  where  the  full  mind  is  exhibited,  Mr.  Villiers  has 
always  been  particularly  happy.  Without  once  quitting  the  main  argu- 
ment, he  oftentimes  sends  a  wit-shaft  home  to  his  opponent's  substitute 
for  a  heart,  and  the  quiet  manner  in  which  he  thus  cuts  at  'gentle  dul- 
ness'  gives  additional  point  to  the  sarcasm.  The  staple  of  Mr.  Villiers' 
speeches,  however,  is  of  better  and  more  solid  material.  Well  acquainted 
with  the  statistics  of  the  question,  his  arguments  are  all  based  upon 
facts ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  true  bearing  of  the  case  can  always  be 
ascertained  by  reference  to  his  speeches.  So  full  is  his  information,  and 
so  exact  his  statements,  that  they  have  rarely  been  questioned  in  an 
assembly  the  most  fault-finding,  as  well  as  the  most  absurdly  fastidious, 
in  the  world." 

Mr.  Villiers  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  members  for  South  Lancashire 
at  the  next  election.  The  free  traders  have  now  a  large  majority  of 
votes  on  the  register,  and  they  will  reward  the  services  of  Mr.  Villiers 
by  making  him  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Brown,  whom  they  will  also  then 
elect. 

Thomas  Woolley  is  a  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  members  who  has  devoted  time,  and  money,  and  talent 
more  liberally  and  usefully  to  the  League,  and  its  great  cause,  than  he 
has.  Mr.  Woolley  is  a  gentleman  apparently  under  forty  years  of  age, 
rather  tall,  somewhat  slender,  gentle  and  unassuming  in  his  manners ; 
remarkable  for  his  ready  talent  and  industry  in  carrying  out  tlie  details 
of  the  League.  I  believe  the  printing  department  of  tlie  business  has 
been  principally  under  his  supervision. 

Charles  James  Stanley  Walker  is  another  prominent  member  of 
the  League,  remarkable  in  ]irivate  life  for  the  amenity  of  his  manners 
and  general  benevolence  of  heart ;  distinguished  in  public  for  his  con- 
sistent adherence  to  popular  principles  ;  and,  as  a  magistrate  and  country 
gentleman,  most  assiduous  and  constant  in  his  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  bench  and  all  questions  of  local  interest  or  importance.  All  his 
property  is  in  land ;  and,  as  an  agriculturist,  is  noted  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  seeks  to  promote  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
He  is  a  thorough  free  trader,  and  neglects  no  opportunity  of  declaring, 
with  clearness  and  force,  his  opinions.  He  has  been  from  the  first  a 
steady  adherent  of  the  League,  and  a  ready  co-operator  at  the  council- 
board  in  all  its  deliberations. 

John  Whittaker,  of  Hurst,  near  Ashton-under-Lyne. — This  gen- 
tleman employed,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  upwards  of  1,200  workpeople. 
Perhaps  he  employs  more  since.  This  is  not  the  greatest  establish- 
ment in  Lancashire;  but  having  obtained  some  particulars  of  it  when 
I  saw  it  last  year,  I  select  it  now  to  show  what  the  amount  of  the 
consumption  of  raw  material  is  within  a  factory,  and  also  of  wrought 
material. 

This  factory  consumes  152  tons  of  coal  per  week;  40,000  lbs.  of 
cotton  per  week;  oil,  2,500  gallons  per  annum;  flour  (for  dressing)  18 
sacks,  280  lbs.  each,  per  week  ;  tallow,  three  tons  per  annum.  The 
articles  supplied  for  the  work  cost  yearly  the  following  sums  : — Cards, 
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£CtOi);  woollen  clotli,  £100  ;  leather,  ^^240  ;  hardware  for  the  metha- 
nii'S,  ,1'IOG  ;  roller  leather,  jCfiO  ;  heUls  and  reeds,  JU470 ;  pickers,  hands, 
and  slinttles,  £330;  skips,  £80;  wax-hand  and  soap,  £80;  sundry 
charges  not  8i)ecifiod,  £290.  C^arriage  of  goods,  32  tons  per  week, 
Gs.  8d.  per  ton  ;  cotton  carried  from  Liverpool  to  Hurst,  1 8  tons  per 
week,  10s.  per  ton.  Quantity  of  goods  produced  per  week,  6,500 
pieces  of  25  yards  each. 

Tlie  1,000  workpeople  arc  all,  save  a  very  few,  located  round  the 
factory  in  cottages,  to  which  they  go  home  at  breakfast  and  dinner 
hours.  Some  also  go  home  to  tea ;  but  I  observed  that  many  brought 
their  tea  and  sugar  and  bread-and-butter  with  them,  and  were  served 
with  boiling  water  within  the  factory,  from  vessels  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

In  visiting  their  houses  at  meal  times,  which  I  did  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  found  they  all  used  animal  food  in  some  shape  both  at  breakfast 
and  dinner ;  and,  us  they  told  me,  at  supper  also.  The  diflfcrence 
between  their  style  of  living  and  that  of  the  agricultural  labourers  is 
very  remarkable.  I  have  had  occasion  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  latter,  and  have  found  that,  in  the  South  and  West  of  England,  it 
is  very  rare  indeed  to  find  the  farm-labourer  in  possession  of  more  than 
potatoes,  bread,  and  lard,  and  often,  very  often,  without  enough  of 
potatoes,  bread,  and  lard. 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desl<  of  any 
University  of  California  Library 
or  to  the 
NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
BIdg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1-year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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